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Hart and Feldman’s 
Plane Geometry 


By C. A. Harr, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, and Daniert FELDMAN, 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 


80 CENTS 


This book is the outgrowth of an experience Of many years in the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. The book in its 
present form is the combined product of experience, classroom test, 
and severe criticism. Argument and reason are arranged in the 
parallel form. Every construction figure contains all necessary 
construction lines. The definitions of plane closed figures cover the 
whole figure, composed ef both boundary line and plane bounded, 
thus meeting the student’s natural conception. The subject is cor- 
related with arithmetic, number concepts being developed in con- 
nection with areas, as well as in other portions of the book. The 
numerical treatment of magnitude is ex plieit, the fundamental prin- 
ciples being definitely assumed. The indirect method of proef is 
consistently applied. The method used here is convincing and 
clear. The legitimate claims of the practical movement have been 
recognized in the fact that nearly every definition, princip’e, and 
theorem has been introduced or followed by questions and concrete 
exercises that bring the abstract ideas within the stadent’s compre- 
hension and make them a part of his everyday experience. The 
proofs of nearly all theorems are complete. The mechanical ar- 
rangement is such as to give the student every possible aid in com- 
prehending the subject matter. 
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TRENT, HANSON AND BREWSTER’S 

Introduction to the English 
Classics 


$1.00 


A new book containing valuable suggestions for 
anyone beginning the study of English literature. 
It takes up <directly those English classics gener- 
ally read in our schools and required for college en- 
trance examinations, giving methods and questions 
for approaching the study of each, which shall lead 
to an adequate understanding of the book under 
discussion. Introduction to the English Classics 
is the embodiment of the successful classroom ex- 
perience of teachers conducting just such work 
daily. 


Standard English Classics Series 


Latest Additions 

Stevenson's Treasure Island ( Hersey) - 45 cents 
Stevenson’s An Inland Veyage and Travels 

With a Donkey (Snow) - - - 35 cents 
Old Testament Selections (Snyder) - - 30 cents 
Huxley —Selections (Cushing) - - 25 cents 
Lincoln—Selections (Ida M. Tarbell) - 30 cents 
Thackeray’s English Humorists (Young) - 35 cents 
Hamlet (Hadson) - - - - 30 cents 
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Was This a Tidal Wave 
or Only a Land Slide? 


During the year 1911, California, Nevada, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Florida adopted for 
exclusive state use, for a term of years, one or more 
of the Ritchie-Caldwell series in hygiene, sanitation 
and physiology. Eight states have now adopted 
this series in all or in part for exclusive use as text- 
books, and nearly every city of prominence in the 
U.S. has ordered these books or adopted them as 
textbooks. Orders have also been received from 
nearly every foreign country on the globe. 


This series consists of: — 


Primer of Hygiene, for 4th and 5th grades 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, for 6th and 7ih grades 50c 
Primer of Physiology, for 7th and 8ih grades 80c 


There is a reason for this popularity, —namely, 
the series introduces the simple principles of bac- 
teriology as the basis of sanitation and cuts out 
everything in anatomy and physiology which is not 
essential to an understanding of the applications of 
personal and public hygiene. 


If you are interested, write to us. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“| thank most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me houtallour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat: with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*| want te thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I oo feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“J have been very much pleased with the work of your 


ency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
tis of aeetanny, and I appreciate your services very 


much indeed. 
2 k in my behalf, lam 
Thanking you for your good Very An oo Anon 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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EDUCATION FROM LIFE AND FOR LIFE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN T. ARMSTRONG, 


Charles City, lowa. 


Charles city, lowa, is a small country town of 
possibly 6,000 inhabitants situated in the very 
heart of the great corn belt. It has a school 
population of nearly 1,200 children, including a 
high school of 175 students, and it is typical of 
that great class of smaller cities scattered through- 
out the country. 

Here, as elsewhere, the people have always 
taken the usual amount of interest ia the schools. 
They pay their taxes without complaint, elect a 
board of education, and attend the graduation ex- 
ercises very liberally. Occasionally complaints 
are made of the usual type and variety, and some- 
times considerable interest is taken in electing a 
member to the board if some special interesfs 
are concerned. The superintendents have en- 
joyed a long tenure of office for the most part, 
and in some cases the same teachers have taught 
the same rooms for twenty years. The high 
school courses of study have also enjoyed a very 
long tenure of office, and except for some very 
slight trimming they had not been changed for 
over forty years up to 1909. 

Though it is a well-known fact that every other 
branch of business on earth continually changes 
the process of manufacturing their products to 
meet the ever changing needs of the people, yet, 
like the little brook, our high school course 
runs on forever. 

What is true of this city is doubtless typical of 
what constitutes the educational process in most 
of our American cities, both large and small. 
Teachers’ associations have met annually, semi- 
annually, and quarterly, and the flow of Janguage 
concerning the welfare of the youth has certainly 
been copious, and in many cases most wonderful, 
with the startling results that in ninety-nine per 
cent. of the cases the whole process goes serenely 
on in the same old channels from the kinder- 
garten to the splendid gowns and June roses. 
True to our reputation, we are long on the talk 
and short on the do, though we have doubtless 
improved greatly in our methods of presenting 
the same old stuff for which the proper 
must be given. 

MORE DOING THAN TALKING. 

This had been going on so long that in order to 
get a little variety we decided that for Charles 
City it would be better to “DO” a little something 
and note the results than to keep on resolving that 
it ought to be done. 

Everyone seems to agree that one of the funda- 
mental ends of education is to turn out good citi- 
zens.. Enough has been said on that subject to 
make quite a respectable Carnegie library, but 


credit 


we believe the only way to turn out good citizens 
is to make them all good citizens during the twelve 
years they are in school, and then if there is any- 
thing in this habit business, the good citizen idea 
is apt to stick to them for a few years after leav- 
ing our care and keeping. It seems reasonable, 
and is proving true, that when one forms the 
habit of knowing and respecting the rights of all 
others and obeying the law promptly, cheerfully, 
and completely, without hesitation, argument, or 
equivocation, that he is a good citizen. We are 
just finding out in this country that the idea of 
first appealing to the child to obey the law be- 
cause of the necessity of each one’s foregoing 
some pleasures on account of the wonderful and 
complex composition of society, etc., and then 
allowing him to suit his own time and con- 
venience in obeying is just a plain nightmare, and 
it has further tended to teach children everywhere 
that evasion of law is commendable and smart. 
Nothing can be more subversive of society, and a 
glance at the manner in which the American peo- 
ple to-day are defying law and order is at least 
something to think about. , 
VIGOROUS TRAINING. 

Charles City believes’ in law and order as a 
habit and not mere theory; therefore we have 
adopted the plan of forming all boys from the 
seventh grade through the high school into two 
military companies officered and equipped by 
themselves, but under the immediate direction of 
an instfuctor. The officers are appointed for 
efficient work only, and attendance at drill is re- 
quired, not elective. No boy escapes duty, and 
we do not coax the boys to line up and be good. 
Everything is strictly under supervision, and it is 
not an uncommon sight to see 
walking on extra guard duty for practice im 
soldierly qualifications. Results: Boys act imme- 
diately and cheerfully in compliance with orders. 
They respect their superiors and obey instantly 
those who are their pals in school, but who are in 
command of this work. The physical exercises 
reach all, and develop erect forms, supple move- 
ments, ease of carriage, and good red blood. 

Football has disappeared of its own accord, 
and in its place has come the safer, saner, and 
broader training for all. Is it worth while to do 
these things? 


some freshman 


AND GIRLS ALSO. 

Our girls are organized on the same plan ex- 
cept that they drill with wands instead of guns. 
Laws of health are closely followed, and exer- 
cises to develop graceful carriage, erect posture, 
qualities of endurance, and robust constitutions 
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are practiced regularly and diligently. These 
things which stand for strong, healthy girls are 
emphasized far more than the military qualities, 
though they are not at all forgotten in the daily 
work. The result is we have one of the finest 
looking, well developed, strong, and healthy 
bodies of girls to be found in any high school in 
the country. They carry their work with ease, 
and the longer the term the stronger they get, for 
the work is carried on out of doors at all times 
except in very inclement weather. 

We teach them first aid to the injured, and how 
to care for and what to do in all the common 
forms of accidents. Common practices in nursing 
the sick are given by an experienced instructor, 
and we hope to extend the scope of this work un- 
til every girl in our schools has a thorough train- 
ing in those qualifications which enable her to 
live a happy and useful life in the home and com- 
munity. 

SPECIAL BUILDING. 

One result of this movement here is the fact 
that $50,000 was voted to build a manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and gymnasium building 
and equip it with the best apparatus possible for 
the use of both boys and girls, and this without a 
single vote being registered against it. 

The boys have their manual training from the 
fifth grade to the tenth, and the girls have do- 
mestic economy from the seventh grade through 
the high school. These branches are taught the 
same as nearly all schools give them, except that 
the aim is strictly to teach the common, practical, 
and useful things of life which immediately com- 
mence to make home a better place in ‘which to 
live. The students do not do all their work in the 
shop and kitchen, but they also plan here with 
their instructors and develop those things which 
allow the initiative to come into play and at the 
same time stand for better living at a lower cost. 

TRAINING FOR HOME ACTIVITIES. 

The instructors visit the homes and assist the 
students with ideas and plans to accomplish the 
desired results, and the consequence is an in- 
numerable array of different ideas worked out, 
each one to suit his own environment and condi- 
tions. The practical result of the whole matter 
is that the young people learn to take conditions 
as they are and make the most of them instead of 
supposing conditions to fit what they want to do. 
If this were not the case in this city, these sub- 
jects would instantly be called fads, but as they 
appeal directly to the home in a hard-headed, 
practical manner, they have won the universal 
support and confidence of the people. 

STUDY AGRICULTURE. 

Being situated in the midst of the great corn 
belt, we decided that it was our urgent duty to 
know more about raising and feeding corn than 
the average farmer does. The high cost of living 
is attracting attention, and it appealed to the stu- 
dents to feel that they could contribute to the 
solution of this problem by assisting the farmer 
to produce more from the same efforts and acres 
by means of scientific farming. As good citizens 
it is plainly our duty to develop our own county to 
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a higher degree of productiveness; and this is what 
we are aiming to do. 

A little investigation revealed the fact that the 
average production of corn per acre in this county 
is a little less than thirty bushels, and we propose 
by our campaign of education to raise the produc- 
tion to over fifty bushels in three years. It is 
something of a problem, very interesting, full of 
real life, appeals to all classes of people, and it will 
surely be accomplished. No small item in the 
educational basket of the whole community. 

A NEW HIGH SCHOOE DAY. 

We commence our high school work at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and close the regular ses- 
sion at twelve noon. There is seldom a tardy 
mark against anyone, for punctuality is one of our 
tenets. Last year had fifty-four cases of tardy 
students in the whole high school, and in nearly 
every case it was perfectly excusable. The only 
method used is that the students actually believe 
that useless tardiness is the very beginning of 
failure in life. The afternoon is devoted wholly 
to special work, such as laboratory, music, manual 
arts, and special assistance by the instructors. All 
students whose work is below standard must 
come to their instructor at an appointed time in 
the afternoon and receive further instruction. 

AN AFTERNOON FOR WORK. 

One of the afternoon hours was set apart for 
our work in agriculture, and all boys were re- 
quired to attend this work. No trouble was 
found in interesting every one, and the plan went 
merrily forward according to the specifications 
previously adopted. At the short course the 
farmers were appealed to for assistance, and 
they readily agreed to bring in 100 ears each of 
corn for the boys to test with the understanding 
that we might have our choice of ten ears for 
doing the work of testing. Over 6,000 ears of 
corn were brought to the high school in fulfill- 
ment of this agreement, apd this represented every 
variety of corn grown in nearly every district of 
the county,—a very representative array of mate- 
rial for our work and just what was necessary for 
a good beginning. 

The boys studied corn for two months before 
they made the test, and then each one made his 
own box and prepared to test his 100 ears, first 
selecting what he believed was the ten best ears 
for growing purposes. When the boxes were 
opened at the end of eight days, a new interest 
seemed to take hold of things, and every one 
eagerly checked up the test with special reference 
to his ability to pick the ten best ears. The re- 
sult plainly showed the folly of trying to judge 
growing powers in an ear of corn, for not fifty 
per cent. of the selections were correct. How- 
ever, the ten best ears were again selected ac- 
cording to the test, and these were carefully strung 
up in the attic for further use, while the rest of 
the corn and the result of the entire test were 
carefully returned to the farmers. Altogether, 
the showing was fair, and proved that about 
seventy-two per cent. of the corn submitted was 
fit to plant, far too big a loss for the farmers to 
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FATHER AND CHILD. 


BY HENRY H. HILTON, 


Chicago. 


Any father who fails to take the time necessary 
to know his children and to be known by them 
is making one of the serious blunders of his life. 
Such a relation is possible only through the 
father’s participation in many of the interests that 
fill the growing child’s life. An active man is 
very likely to allow his business or profession to 
encroach upon the hours which properly belong 
to his family, and in additio# there are the various 
demands of society, charity, and civic interest 
which make a further tax upon his time to such 
extent that, unless he is resolute in turning his 
back upon many of these calls, he is in danger of 
becoming to his children merely the man who 
pays the bills and meets them for a brief time at 
breakfast. 

The man justifies himself in this absorption in 
outside matters and this neglect of his children by 
maintaining the necessity of things material and 
by promising himself that after a time he will take 
more leisure; but he is likely to waken to find that 
his children are no longer children and that his 
opportunity for knowing them intimately is gone. 
The father to whom this realization comes about 
the time his children are prepared for college, 
children no longer, and probably saying good-by 
to the home as a home forever, has missed his op- 
portunity of enjoying perhaps the greatest delight 
of fatherhood, and his children have been deprived 
of a rightful and important heritage. 

The dean of one of our colleges recently said 
that he was anxious about boys who evidently 
had little in common with their fathers, who 
talked only of their mothers, and whose mothers 
conducted the correspondence concerning their 
sons. I once met a young fellow on a train about 
a month after the opening of the college year, 
who explained that his mother had accompanied 
him to college, picked out his room, and fur- 
nished it, warned him against evil companions, and 
had said good-by to him. After two weeks the 
freshman could not stand it any longer to be away 
from his mother, and was then on the way home. 
Every son needs his mother and sees much of her 
* as a matter of course, but he needs his father as 
well all the way up from babyhood; and this same 
necessity has an equal application to daughters. 

A little boy in our house,-a visitor, said as, one 
of a group, he was preparing to listen to the read- 
ing of some children’s book: “‘My father never has 
time to read, and when mother reads she reads 
something that I don’t understand.” 

The great majority of children are interested 
in reading of the right kind, and they ought to 
have a good deal of it athome. There is noth- 
ing that quite takes the place of reading aloud to 
an appreciative, youthful audience. The ejacula- 
tions, conjectures, and comments give an added 
interest to the narrative, and sometimes it is not 
easy to call a halt until the next evening hour. 


And even after the age has been reached where 
the children do much of their ‘reading by them- 
selves, the books and characters may be discussed 
with pleasure and profit. Just now Little Tom 
of the “Water Babies,” the King of the Golden 
River, some of Hugo’s children, Friday, and 
Robinson Crusoe are among the members of our 
larger family, a month or two later others will re- 
place them. For the weeks that “David Copper- 
field” and “Dombey & Son” were being read, the 
characters usually sat with us at table. 

May I add parenthetically that I have come to 
the conclusion that the Oliver Optic series and 
the like have no place in a child’s library, not be- 
cause there is anything very bad in the books, but 
because there is nothing very good in them, and, 
since time is limited at best and the store of good 
books inexhaustible, it is a pity to waste the hours 
necessary to gallop through the endless pages of 
nonsense. 

The pictures on the walls of my own boyhood 
home and those of several relatives are stamped 
indelibly on my memory. If this is a common 
experience, what an opportunity there is for every 
father to give his children some appreciation of 
art by the choice of pictures in the home and a 
discussion of these and other pictures! I recall 
a long time ago making a trip in a pelting rain to 
an art gallery with a small boy on his first visit to 
New York who, among all the attractions of that 
great city, felt that he must see Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair,” a copy of which he had at home. 
We reached the gallery somewhat damp, sat long 
before the picture, and the boy came away from 
New York well satisfied. 

Concern in the daily progress in school should 
not be delegated to the mother. Every teacher, I 
am sure, will subscribe to this and lament the fact 
that usually the mother alone follows the child’s 
school course. It gives zest to any child’s work 
to know that the affairs of the school day may be 
discussed at night with a father who apprehends 
the difficulties, who rejoices in the successes and 
small triumphs, and who follows the various on- 
ward steps with interest and enthusiasm. 

If there can be music in the home, and espe- 
cially of the sort in which the family participate, 
it is an added pleasure and an added bond. No 
one who has had this privilege as a child will fail 
to recall with delight the family singing on holi- 
days, evenings, or Sunday afternoons as the group 
gathered around the piano, the mother officiating 
or at times giving way to one of the older children, 
and large and small voices blending in the chorus 
of favorite college songs, church music, or popu- 
lar melodies of the day. rl 

If the father is athletic and can join the children 
in sliding or skating when the climatic conditions 
are favorable, or in golf, tennis, baseball, or boat- 
ing in the summer, or in the various indoor games, 
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he and they are happier and better for the com- 
panionship. 

It is my belief, then, that the duty of all fathers, 
after providing for paying the butcher, the baker, 
and the maker of shoes, is to give to their fami- 
lies, before listening to other calls, a considerable 
portion of their Jeisure, and any child who grows 
up under such conditions as I have described is 
likely to become a wholesome youth with a back- 
ground of home experiences which will prove a 
bulwark against temptation, an inspiration to right 
living, and a solace in time of sorrow.—The 
Congregationalist. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
Boston. 


Many details of the German school system can 
undoubtedly serve as suggestions for desirable 
improvements in our own schools, but the Ger- 
man school system as a whole if transferred to 
America would fall far short of accomplishing 
what the American people expect from their 
schools. The first great difference is that the 
aim, or at least the result of the German system, 
is to train pupils to obedience to laws made ‘by 
some one above them, while the American system 
aims to train pupils to participate in the making of 
the law. In the main the German system pro- 
duces a class to be governed, while the American 
system produces a class that governs as well as 
being governed. This attitude pervades both dis- 
cipline and instruction. 

In discipline, German schools are where the 
American schools of thirty years ago were. That 
is to say, the pupils are trained to that self-control 
which comés from obedience to an outside au- 
thority instead’ of to that self-control which arises 
from one’s own personal initiative. The rever- 
ence for the teacher that we hear so much about 
is the reverence of form and not of substance, and 
is akin to or perhaps identical with the class feel- 
ing so prevalent in Europe. It thus reflects the 
home, and is supported in the home where the 
father still retains the autocratic authority of 
patriarchal times. 

In scholarship also the teaching is dogmatic; 
the lesson to be learned is not questioned; the re- 
sult is that German pupils know more thoroughly 
the elements of the subject studied, but that they 
have had much less training in the judgment- 
forming side of education, with the result that 
they are better qualified for subordinate positions 
and less well qualified for positions of leadership 
than American pupils are. They lack, on the 
whole, the initiative ingenuity and ability to meet 
new and complicated problems that characterize 
the men and women who have completed the 
courses in the American schools. 


In sofhe particular cases, for example the con- 


tinuation schools, the German system offers many 
valuable suggestions, provided the modifications 
necessary in order to adapt the system to Ameri- 
can conditions are made. 


Séptember 28, 1945 


TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE. 
Dear San Francisco of the olden days, 
Fair vanished city of romance, 
Fragrant of China and the Orient. 
The Spaniard and his lance, 
The Argonaut who sought the fleece of gold 
Where California’s rushing torrents rolled, 
The men who played with death, the women bold— 
Across the smoke my eyes still see 
The vision of your poetry. 


Dear San Francisco of the brave to-day, 
Fair present city of high heart. 
How fast your wounds you've hid! With smiling face 
You have rebuilt your mart, | 
And opened wide your doors. No hint of woe 
Or loss the stranger hears, again you show 
Your splendid hospitality—yet we know 
The ruins hid behind your buildings high. 
And tears are close e’en though your eyes aré dry. 


This twentieth century courage is far more 
Than that your fathers showed in days of yore. 


AGAINST LONG VACATIONS. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN R. KIRK, 


Kirksville, Missouri. 

Traditions growing up in days of dense igno- 
rance should now give place to the fruit of scien- 
tific research. Tradition makes intellectual work 
in warm weather burdensome or impossible. 
Tradition pleads for the hammock and for the 
shade and for dull inaction; but life demands 
action in the sunlight. Tradition produces pale 
faces, gummy eyelids, flabby flesh, and lack of 
appetite. Rational living substitutes rosy cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, strong limbs, and sure acting 
stomachs. Tradition confines the children to 
idleness for one-third of the year. We seem 
never to have asked why we were governed by 
tradition. Even now, some good people are wor- 
ried when it is suggested that we should free our- 
selves from the domination of traditions. 

A noted biologist says: ““The child is readily fa- 
tigued, but recovers rapidly. A few weeks fol- 
lowed by one week of vacation, and this program 
continued throughout the year, give better re- 
sults in school work than any traditional plan of 
concentrated school work in long terms and con- 
centrated idleness in long vacations. Summer 
vacations are sheer waste, as far as recuperation 
from fatigue is concerned, after the first week.” 

“Abnormal fatigue among children that cannot 
be overcome in a week, is due, for the most part, 
to bad cooking, irregularity, inadequate sleep, 
lack of ventilated bedrooms, improper clothing, 
inadequate exercise and lack of bathing,’ he con- 
tinued. These things are largely problems of the 
home. Children when comfortably provided for 
in open-air schools during the warm months, do 
as vigorous intellectual work as at any other sea- 
son of the year. Individual interruptions during 
the winter and spring on account of measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps, 
bad colds, etc., do not materially disturb the con- 
tinuity of summer time. 
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Extended vacations entail great waste; they 
produce habits of idleness and destroy power of 
mental concentration. The month of September 
is a time of schoolroom trials and combats. The 
petulant girl and turbulent boy are_ insensible 
products of a_ senseless division of school time. 
It is so hard to regain that power of concentra- 
tion which the children had when school broke up 
in the spring. Commonly the time of the summer 
is worse than wasted by the bad habits formed. 

Some parents struggle through the summer to 
keep restless children occupied by means of arti- 
ficially devised occupations. In the main they 
struggle unsuccessfully; they become convinced 
that school should be kept open at least eleven 
months in the calendar year. Children under the 
earlier school conditions were fatigued at the end 
of the day because provision was not made for the 
interspersing of manual activities and recreative 
games during the school day; but all the intel- 
lectual activities confined to schoolroom 
thinking, schoolroom working, schoolroom lesson 
getting, schoolroom of it of 


were 
reciting, much 
the “Polly wants a cracker” type. 


In the earlier day home duties on the farm and 
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in the village furnished advantageous employment 
for the children during long vacations. Now 
changed social conditions render such employ- 
ment largely impossible. Hence we seek to 
make a new and more practical use of the school. 
We alternate work and play; we change fre- 
quently from studies to manual activities and from 
manual activities to studies. Thereby, exhaustion 
is avoided. Current thought gradually produces 
the new public school. When properly dealt 
with, the children are more vigorous at the end of 
a school than at its beginning. 

We now realize that the same opportunities 
should be given for the development during one 
season of the year that is given during another 


season. The matter has advanced to the point 
of demonstration. The greatest school move- 


ment of the day is the one towards the forty-eight 
weeks’ school year, or the all-the-year school for 
healthy girls and boys. The gymnasium, the 
bathroom, sanitation in the home, interchange of 
work and play—-these constitute determining fea- 
tures of the new school education, through which 
healthier bodies and better capabilities for higher 
service are produced.—Missouri Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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TRAINING IN MORALITY. 


[Chicago Report. ] 


In recent times conditions that tend to start 
children and young people on the road to im- 
morality have received unusual attention from 
many individuals and social organizations. In- 
telligent endeavor to substitute attractive and re- 
fined entertainment for an environment filled with 
temptation has been made here and there. Two 
opinions seem to hold sway in regard to present 
tendencies of society; one accentuates the need 
of moral protection of children and young people 
because of a belief that there is a decline in social 
and personal purity in this country; the other em- 
phasizes the need because of a belief that the 
pleasure-loving nature of the young must 
recognized and planned for if they are to be 
guided into the paths of social morality during 
the formative years of life. The board of educa- 
tion appropriated $10,000 toward meeting the de- 
mand for moral social training in social centres 
evenings in ten school buildings. This work will 
spread and be more satisfactorily conducted as 
the light of experience is cast upon it. In many 
of the day schools the social atmosphere has be- 
come natural and attractive to the children, 
though there are yet schools in which the old type 
of repression holds sway. 

Another phase of the subject of training in 
morality is that which aims to develop individual 
and social purity through instruction rather than 
in social games and other amusements. No other 
question is so difficult of a sane solution, and on 
no other has the superintendent of schools been 


be 


advised orally and in writing by so 
viduals and delegations from different organiza- 
tions. The judgment and suggestions of the 
callers have in many instances been enlightening 
to the superintendent; in a few, the torrent of 
panaceas that would purify the whole world and 
of charges against the morality of nearly all chil- 
dren has threatened to swamp the listener. That 
more positive work must be done along the lines 
of education in purity is evident. The public 
schools have long done valiant service in develop- 
ing the habit of cleanliness, but beyond that its 
work has been repressive rather than~ instruc- 
tional. The endeavor to crush out obscenity has 
been as unceasing as the effort to make bodily 
cleanliness habitual. In some cities leaflets deal- 
ing with the physiological and medical phases of 
purity and impurity have been prepared for the 
upper grades and the high schools, and their re- 
sults have been, so the testimony runs, valuable. 
Some social reformers advocate work in biology 
with kindergarten and primary children, work that 
shall bear in the near future on sex physiology. 
Neither of these plans appeals to me. I believe, 
however, that modest, yet intelligent, talks on the 
obligation to keep body and mind pure should be 
given to all children by teachers qualified for 
such delicate, yet forceful, thought and speech. 
To older pupils in their teens, sex physiology 
should with equal discretion be taught by high- 
minded men to boys, and by refined 
girls. 
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BARDEEN AND AMES. 


[In the School Bulletin for September C. W. Bar- 
deen has a six-column tribute to Charles Henry Ames, 
which is one of the most charming personal and pro- 
fessional tributes to a friend and educator that we 
remember to have read. There is probably no one liv- 
ing with whom Mr. Ames was ‘intimate for so many 
years as with Mr. Bardeen, and circumstances made 
their last visit together, two weeks before Mr. Ames’ 
death, the longest and most congenial in many years. 


We regret that we cannot find space for the entire edi- 
torial, but we cannot resist the temptation to give 
our readers extended quotations from it.] 

When, on September 11, I learned that Mr. 
Ames had died on Saturday, my predominant 
thought was: “I am glad we had that Thursday 
together.” On August 23 I had delivered the last 
of the series of reminiscences of the Civil war at 
Old South church, Boston, and, though his family 
was in the country, Mr. Ames had stayed over a 
day in Boston to meet me. We had eight hours 
together, the longest uninterrupted companion- 
ship in many years. We talked especially of the 
two men whom we had known most in common, 
Dr. Harris and Mr. Heath. We referred more 
than once to the fact that we two were the only 
ones left of what was quite a little group of young 
fellows forty years ago, and we rejoiced that the 
decades had made our companionship this day 
even more enjoyable than of old. 

There never was a man better prepared to meet 
death unexpectedly. Nobody ever questioned 
Mr. Ames’s motives. He was the soul of honor, 
of generosity, of anever-failing and delicate 
courtesy. When we were talking of our families 
he said: “You can’t think how it startled me to 
have my boy offer to carry my valise for me. All 
my life 1 have been carrying valises for other peo- 
ple, pretty heavy ones sometimes, but here was 
somebody offering to carry mine.” 

In our early a¢quaintance we had been to each 
other two fun-loving book agents till one day, 
when the N. ©. A. met at Chautauqua and we had 
gone in swimming together, I observed, as he was 
dressing, a gold watch charm that he wore out 
of sight. I inquired about it, and he showed it to 
me reluctantly, and still more reluctantly told me 
how it came to be given to him. He had been at 
the end of a wharf on the seashore when a father 
and two daughters got beyond their depth. He 
plunged in after them and saved two of the three, 
and these had given him this medal. He felt 
obliged to keep it about him for their sake, but 
he carried it hidden because people would ask 
about it and make so much of what was the mer- 
est trifle. That put our relation on a different 
footing. It was not so much that he had done 
a heroic thing as the way he looked at it and 
spoke of it. I saw there was another man inside 
the laughter-loving fellow I had known, and I got 
to know something of the inner man. 

It is little to say that I never discovered a mean 
or an unworthy thought; a stranger could read 
that in his face. 

I wonder what would have become of him had 
he carried only his own valise. After gradua- 
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tion from Amherst he had planned to study in 
Germany, and all through life his delight was 
philosophy. But he had an invalid father and 
sisters who must be educated, and he must earn 
a salary, so he said to his chum: “Go to Germany 
for both of us. I cannot go, but I will provide 
the funds for you, and you must become great for 
us both.” 

Whenever he spoke of his family his face 
lighted up. His marriage was delayed while he 
was carrying other people's valises, but the time 
came when he was free to make a home of his 
own. Just then the woman came, and that she 
was the right woman no one who ever heard his 
most casual reference to her doubted. His 
every thought of home was a joy. 

He was the most intimate personal friend of 
Dr. William T. Harris, the late commissioner of 
education. He loved Dr. Harris’s philosophy as 
well as the man, and years ago the two used to 
have long communions on their jaunts together 
among the wilds of Maine. At the Cleveland 
meeting of the N. E. A., the last time that Dr. 
Harris attended, he and Mr. Ames and I| had din- 
ner one night at a table luckily off in a corner, 
and sat till nine o'clock. I remarked to Mr. 
Ames afterward that Dr. Harris had never before 
seemed so genial in his reference to others, as if 
his keen perception were rounding its edges to 
see only the best in those about him. But when 
I came to think of it I remembered that always - 
this seemed to be Dr. Harris’ mood when he was 
with Mr. Ames. He liked Mr. Ames so much, he 
admired him and trusted him so heartily, he had 
such a fond affection for him, that when he was 
with Mr. Ames the best side of the world seemed 
uppermost. 

If he could affect a great man like Dr. Harris 
that way, think how helpful and hopeful his influ- 
ence must have been all these years on the rest 
of us who knew him more or less intimately. I 
doubt if anybody ever went away from a con- 
versation with him not lifted a little, more de- 
termined to live a clean and upright and generous 
life. He always stood for the best im everything, 
and though never priggish, never for a moment 
presuming even by hint to criticise or to hold up 
his own views as superior,—nothing could be 
farther from possible with him,—he yet lifted 
those about him by constant example of the high- 
minded man and gentleman. It was a privilege 
to meet him. It was a blessing to know him well 
and closely. 





THE CONVERTED LANDLORD. 


Only a little while ago a family with children 
found it almost impossible to find an apartment 
in which anyone could live with children. Now 
the up-to-date apartment has a roof playground 
for the children of tenants, and often an enclosed 
playground for small children. No tenants with- 
out children are desired, and the extra 
price that can be charged makes it a fine in- 
vestment. 
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A NEW OPPORTUNITY IN 


The first requisite of education should be that it helps 
the boy to make a livelihood. Education which thus 
ministers to self-support is attracting wide attention, 
and the need for the development of trade schools in all 
important industrial centres has become everywhere 
recognized. 

In this matter of trade schools, Boston merits par- 
ticular attention, as it is especially in advance in this 
direction. The most recent accession to the list of ex- 
isting educational institutions is the new Wentworth 
Institute. ‘This most important addition to the present 
educational facilities of the common- 
wealth, which are so amply provided 
and so excellent in many other direc- 
tions, furnishes new and very much 
needed opportunities in the industrial 
field where at present there are none. 

The new trade school was founded by 
the late Arioch Wentworth, a citizen of 
Boston, who left over three and a half 
mijlion dollars for the purpose of “fur- 
nishing education in mechanical art.” 
It is located on a magnificent site con- 
taining thirteen acres of land on Hunt- 
ington avenue. 

The buildings, which are now com- 
plete, include the foundry of the insti- 
tute and the main shop building, which 


ARTHUR L 
contains the carpenter shop, pattern shop, Principal Wentworth Institute. for evening school. Speaking of the stu- 


machine shop, blacksmith shop, plumbing shop, and 
electrical wiring room. 

In addition to these large shops for each of the trades 
in the list of courses offered, large laboratories were 
planned for work in such departments of applied sci- 
ence as practical mechanics, electrical appliance and 
electrical machinery, building materials, and power 
plant operation. 

The aim of the new school is to give young men prac- 
tical instruction which will enable them to enter indus- 
trial life prepared to do and earn from the moment of 
graduation. These courses are for those who wish to 
become skilled and intelligent artisans and industrial 
workers, and also for those who wish to prepare them- 
selves for more responsible positions in mechanical and 
manufacturing plants. 

“To furnish education in mechanical arts” is the 
statement of purpose made by Mr. Wentworth in his 
bequest. This phrase defines both the general field of 
education which the new school occupies, and it also 
defines with equal definiteness many of its essential 
characteristics. It is a school to furnish education in 
mechanical arts; in other words, a school to train young 
men for a higher degree of efficiency in mechanical 
trade requiring both skill and intelligence than they 
may attain through any opportunities which are now 
open to them. 

LENGTH OF COURSE. 

The trades which are to be provided for in the initial 
group of buildings of the school are one year day 
courses in building trades and manufacturing trades 
and carpentry, electric wiring, plumbing, machine 
work, pattern making. foundry work. These short 
courses were designed primarily for apprentices. 

The longer and more thorough courses are for those 
who hope to become superior workmen, master mechan- 
ics, and foremen. These courses are open to young men 
of exceptional ability who hope to become _ superior 
workmen, and later, if they develop the faculty of di- 
recting men, to become foremen or master mechanics. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


They give more experience and training in the practical 
side. of the work, and also lay a much broader founda- 
tion. The two-year courses of this grade are: First, 
machine construction and tool design; second, electrical 
construction and operation. 

In order to utilize the plant to its maximum capacity, 
Wentworth Institute offers instruction at night In work 
similar in character to that given during the day. In- 
struction in seventeen practical trades is offered at 
night. The directors of the Wentworth Institute have 
also inaugurated part-time courses in addition to the 
regular school time courses. These re- 
quire the students to attend their 
classes at the institute every other week, 
but during the alternate weeks give 
them opportunity to work at some regu- 
lar employment, and thus make it pos- 
sible for them to earn wages while at- 
tending school and to pay for a portion 
if not for the whole of their living and 
school expenses. 

It is the policy of Wentworth Institute, 
in order to exclude any applicant not se- 
riously intending to devote himself to 
the learning of a trade, to charge small 
tuition fees for all its courses. These 
fees will be $6 per term for the day stu- 
WILLISTON dents, and $6 for the season of two terms 
dent expenses, Mr. Williston, principal, said: “It is ex- 
pected that the endowment which Mr. Wentworth left 
should pay the cost of instruction, and there is no 
thought in the minds of the directors of the Institute 
that the student should pay even any considerable part 
of the expenses of instruction.” 


CONDITION OF ADMISSION. 


In a school of this type the test for admission should 
be fitness to succeed in practical work and experience 
in commercial workshops. At the Wentworth Institute 
there are no entrance examinations required for the 


‘ one-year day courses, or for the evening courses. Abil- 


ity to profit by the instruction is the only requirement. 
For the two-year day courses, besides fitness, English 
and arithmetic are the only examinations. 

Arthur Lyman Williston is the head of the school. 
Mr. Williston was born in Cambridge, Mass., and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was director of the School of Science and 
Technology at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
twelve years, in which time he developed and organ- 
ized what is now recognized as the leading school for 
industrial training in the country. Mr. Williston has 
also had a wide experience in practical engineering 
work, having been the first assistant to the chief engi- 
neer of the Big Four railroad. 

To sum up, the new institution is carefully avoiding 
duplication of any existing educational opportunities. 
It seeks not to supplant existing schools. As a matter 
of fact, it occupies a field not touched by any, although 
in certain instances they may teach certain subjects 
called by the same name; but where they do so they 
teach them to young men who will use them for a 
totally different purpose. That there is a distinct call 
for a school of this type is at once manifested by the six 
hundred young men who have already applied for ad- 
mission, although the plans have been announced but a 
few months, and it is hoped that many more will take 
advantage of such an opportunity. 
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A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY I. 


F. HALL, 


North Adams, Mass. 


Not a model high school, though some might 
consider it such on account of its being housed 
and equipped in a model way; not an ideal high 
school, though appearances within and without 
suggested perfection. Yet high ideals do not al- 
ways depend upon or accompany ideal conditions. 

We had heard of the school building by reason 
of its cost (a million or more), but of the school 
itself we knew nothing except that it occupied a 
magnificent building, the munificent gift of H. H. 
Rogers, Esq., one of Fairhaven’s native citizens. 

It was a pleasure to inspect and admire the spa- 
cious grounds, the beautiful approach, the solid 
and satisfying style of architecture, the remarka- 
ble adaptation of all interior arrangements to edu- 
cational needs,—nothing forgotten, everything fin- 
ished in the most substantial and artistic manner, 
—but before long, to us the most impressive fea- 
ture of this school (in spite of the beautiful his- 
torical windows and the unconscious and tangi- 
ble evidences of refined taste in floor, ceiling, 
stairway, and paneled walls) was the school ilself. 
An attractive ethical atmosphere pervaded the 
building. It seemed to be present everywhere, in 
classroom, in corridor, in basement, in gymna- 
sium, and on the athletic field. 

When the principal, as he conducted us from 
corridor to classroom and from classroom to 
laboratory, asked: “What interests you most?” 
we replied: ‘““The presence of an intellectual, social, 
and moral tone that fits this environment.” To 
our surprise the principal said: “You are the 
first to make that observation. Of the hundreds 
who have visited us, few have taken any notice of 
the school. Their attention has been completely 
engrossed by thé attractive and artistic features 
of the building.” Is this an_ indication 
that even in the educational field of thought 
materialistic ideas are beginning to -dominate? 
Are we, too, thinking of things more than of the 
meaning and use of things? 

These considerations led us to inquire about the 
curriculum of the school, the time allotted to vari- 
ous subjects, and the number of courses offered. 
How much attention is given to new forms of 
school work (the so-called fads), and what re- 
sults are obtained? What about physical cul- 
ture and athletics? What social training is pro- 
vided in preparation for community life? These 
and many other questions were asked and 
answered informally by conversation and ob- 
servation, more formally later on by an exhibi- 
tion of some results, especially such as lent them- 
selves readily to the tests of a schoolmaster’s 
measuring sticks. The answers to some of these 
questions may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. In the Fairhaven high school the academic 
work has first place, regulating, but not dominat- 
ing, the whole situation. Liberal provision is 
made for the usual high school] training in lan- 
guagey science, and the commercial branches. 


The laboratories are well equipped and attrac- 
tive beyond compare, and the standing of the 
school in college preparatory work is very high. 

2. The physical condition of the pupils is made 
a matter of supreme importance. Physical edu- 
cation (note the word) is placed in charge of an 
expert, specially trained for such work. He is an 
enthusiast, but also a wise counselor, a friend 
and companion. Under his supervision syste- 
matic, rational physical culture is provided for 
every pupil in the gymnasium during the winter, 
and by regular class work outdoors during the fall 
and spring on the athletic field. The physical di- 
rector is responsible for the conduct of all school 
sports, his chief aim being to: cultivate that true 
athletic spirit which thinks less of winning games 
than of enjoying sport for sport’s sake. Empha- 
sis is placed continually on the development of 
manhood and womanhood by gentlemanly and 
womanly conduct in connection with social and 
physical recreation. 

3. Closely related to physical culture are the 
courses in manual arts, farm work, cooking, and 
mechanical and freehand drawing. These sub- 
jects all receive a due share of time and attention 
in this modern high school. On the school farm 
each boy electing agriculture (not a required sub- 
ject) cultivates one-twentieth of an acre, one-half 
for himself and one-half for the school. This, 
with his laboratory and text-book work indoors 
during the winter season, keeps him busy through 
the whole school year. About fifteen boys 
elected agriculture last year. Girls may not elect 
this work. A part of the school farm is culti- 
vated in common by the boys of the agricultural 


class. Strawberries, asparagus, currants, corn, 


and a variety of other vegetables are raised and 
sold. This- covers in part the expense of the 
farm. Last year the class in agriculture studied 
carefully and in strictly scientific way fruits and 
vegetables. We saw fifteen varieties of straw- 
berries, the very best, attached to a large card in 
the most artistic fashion, that they might be 
photographed later. The agricultural class have 
begun to study soil, and this course will be ex- 
tended later on. The farm furnishes several varie- 
ties of soil. To us, one of the most interesting 
features of this work was the industrial cycle es- 
tablished in this school. Corn, beans, and sev- 
eral other vegetables raised by the boys on the 
school farm are put up in glass jars by the girls in 
connection with their cooking lessons, and these 
are served during the year in the school refectory. 
Other garden products are served fresh during 
the season. 

t. All the girls in the Fairhaven public schools 
are required to devote to cooking one period per 
week during four years, two years preceding 
their entrance to the high school and two years 
afterward. The subject becomes elective in the 
last two years of the high school. Nearly seventy 
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per cent. of the girls were in the cooking classes 
last year. The girls are taught sewing as well as 
housekeeping. They make, and 
their own garments. 

There is a printing office in the school in which 
afew of the boys are taught practical printing 
each year. They do the small jobs of printing 
needed in the school. 


design, wear 


5. Drawing, mechanical for the boys and free- 
hand for the girls, is a required study for one year, 
but is elective afterwards. 

The main purpose of this article is to call atten- 


tion to two very interesting and suggestive 
facts :— . 

1. The five practical features of modern edu- 
cation noted above have been introduced and 


effectively and systematically established as regu- 
lar subjects of study in a public high school under 
the direction of the school committee. There is 
no inclination to introduce fads or new features 
inadvisedly. In spite of the experimental char- 
acter of some parts of the work, the Fairhaven 
high school is a_ typical Massachusetts high 
school. It offers an ideal and real differentiation 
of work for boys and girls according to their 
needs. 

2. The non-academic subjects do not displace 
nor interfere seriously with the academic work. 
When we asked the principal how this was possi- 
ble, his answer was so simple it almost provoked 
a smile. All the academic work is given between 
8.30 a.m. and 1.30 p. m. 
to take it. The 


Every pupil is required 
afternoon exercises, which in- 
clude physical culture, agriculture, manual train- 


ing Work in the 


g, and cooking, begin at 1.30. 
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gymnasium is required of all, and it is made so 
attractive that nobody objects. Manual training 
or cooking is required of all first-year pupils. 
Other afternoon subjects are elective, yet pupils 
average three afternoon exercises per week, some 
more, a few less. The gymnasium periods are 
forty minutes each; the other afternoon periods 
eighty minutes. 

There are 160 pupils attending this school, and 
there are thirteen instructors. 

If anyone thinks that the success of a modern 
high school depends mainly, or to any great ex- 
tent, upon ideal conditions, a beautiful building, 
well-equipped laboratories, etc., let him seriously 
consider whether success in intellectual affairs de- 
pends upon the material conditions necessary to 
success in the mercantile world. Since my visit to 
Fairhaven I am convinced that it takes as much 
tact and grit to stimulate interest, encourage ef- 
fort, and develop stability of character—in other 
words, to ediicate—when every condition is ap- 
parently favorable, as when teachers and pupils 
have to face difficulties and hardship. 
Emerson say 


| Joes not 


something about satisfactory and 


favoring conditions acting as a pillow to lull us to 
sleep ? 

In my opinion the successful establishment and 
rapid development of this modern high school is 
largely due, not to the magnificent building and 
to its complete equipment, but to the enthusiasm, 
earnestness, organizing ability, and devotion of 
Principal Kimball and an efficient teaching force, 
supported by a sympathetic public and a progres- 
sive school board. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS FROM “IVANHOE.” -(IL.) 
THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

The feudal system was the system of govern- 
ment prevailing in France and England during 
the Middle Ages. It was a system by which the 
nobles protected their lands and their property 
against their enemies by attaching, upon a basis 
of land holding and personal service, bands of 
men to fight on their behalf. The classes below 
the nobles protected themselves by fidelity to their 
overlord. In the earlier history of feudalism, 
personal attachment and required military ser- 
vice were great bonds, and on them rested the 
feudal power; but later, in the period of “Ivan- 
hoe,” money was frequently tendered for feudal 
dues, in place of military service. The military 
service formerly rendered by vassals was now fre- 
quently purchased, and bands of mercenaries, 
called Free Lances, or Free Companions, of which 
De Bracy is the type of leader, took the place of 
the earlier feudal armies. These bands of mer- 
cenaries were led by a noble, and 


to the s( Vice ol 


were attached 


whomsoever made it most to 


their adyantage. Scott illustrates this custom in 


De Bracy, who has promised his aid to Prince 
John, but who offers Richard his fealty and his 
men, when Richard instead of John is prince of 
England. 

the lowest class of all was that of the serf or 
villein. In this class there was a distinction be 
tween the peasant, who ranked with free men, 
who had his own plot af land, with right in the 
township common, and 
to the soil. 
was a slave, and 


the serf who was bound 
The serf was born of a mother who 
her off- 
soil, and 
went as part of the property when exchange was 
made. Thus Gurth was “born thrall of Cedric of 


entailed serfdom upon 


spring. Such serfs were bound to the 


Rotherwood,” as signified by the inscription upon 


his collar of brass, sealed around his neck. But 
Higg, son of Snell, was a freeman, an artisan in 


his village, or town, a man of much more respect, 
though with far from the character 
gence of Gurth, thrall of Cedric of 


and intelli- 


Rotherwood. 
‘The labor of the peasant was incessant; his food, 


clothing, and habitation of the rndest and poor 
} . 


ignorant ana upe tit oOus, and 


est. He wa 1 


oppression made him sullen, He was the butt for 
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~ the wit of the noble classes and the courtly poets, 


and the name ‘villain’ (villein) has been handed 
down by them to us as the synonym for all that is 
base.” —Harding, M. and M. History. Gurth was 
far from being “all that is base,” but Scott has 
represented in Gurth the sullen resentment of his 
class. From this we can understand his joy at 
being made a freeman and landowner, even with 
small possessions. On the continent a distinc- 
tion was made between serfs and villeins, the lat- 
ter being one rank higher; as also a distinction 
was made between serfs and slaves, the latter 
holding no land, and being little above the beast 
of burden. But these distinctions, according to 
Hallam, seem not to have been made in England. 

There was a position, however, of even greater 
indignity than that of the serf or even slave, and 
that was to be nidering (or niedering), that is to 
say, no man’s man. A man attached to no fief 
was every man’s prey. If he could not maintain 
his own holding, he was far less independent than 
the vassal; he had no surety, no protection, no 
rank, no class, no position; there was for him no 
right to justice, no surety for his person or his 
honor. His title nidering disgraced him in the 
eyes of vassals. This was the penalty of dis- 
obedience with which Richard threatened Cedric. 
We cannot wonder that Cedric tended homage 
to his Norman sovereign at once. 

The impersonation of these facts in “Ivanhoe” 
gives us a plainer understanding of the feudal re- 
lations and customs than pages of history, for 
we see their human interest, and realize that to 
the men of that time it was a vital interest. 

One of the privileges of a guardian was the 
right of wardship. Both Cedric and John illus- 
trate making use of this right in the disposal of 
the hand of Rowena. Cedric had nominally be- 
trothed her to Athelstane regardless of her affec- 
tion for Ivanhoe; while John’ exercised the 
prince’s right of overlordship to bestow her upon 
De Bracy, ignoring Cedric’s claims. 

THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

The Knights Templars, of which Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert is a type, was one of the three military 
monastic orders organized during the Crusades. 
The orders form by themselves one of the inter- 
esting features of chivalry. In each case the 
spirit of the Order was chivalric. In the Knights 
Templars it was chivalric in the highest degree, 
for it combined the religious, the military, and 
the romantic features of chivalry. The Order 
was composed of knights trained to military ser- 
vice, which was now infused with a mystical spirit 
in the vows which bound them to fight against the 
infidel. The object of the organization of the 
Knights Templars was the defence of the Holy 
Sepulchre. They established their headquarters 
within the inclosure of the temple, and received 
their title from their location. They took the 
same vows that the religious orders of “regular” 
monks had already established as a rule of living, 
poverty, chastity and obedience, and living under 
rule; and in Brian de_ Bois-Gilbert we see 
that they conformed to these vows just about as 
sincerely as their brethren of the established 
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orders of this period. In Prior Aymer is repre- 
sented the flippancy, the luxuriousness, and the 
licentiousness of life of the feudal abbeys, and in 
Lucas de Baumanoir, the fanaticism of the re- 
ligious spirit. The period in their history is just 
after their return from the Third Crusade. Many 
of them had returned from the Holy Land en- 
riched both in goods and honors, and alive with 
the spirit of adventure and also of freedom in 
rampage and plunder, for which the restrictions of 
the monastic life were ill suited. The Templars 
wore a red cross on a white mantle. 

The two other Crusaders’ Orders were the 
Hospitalers, organized to care for the sick and 
wounded, whose dress was a black mantle with 
white cross, and the Teutonic Knights, a German 
order, whose dress was a white mantle with red 
cross. The Templars was the most. aristocratic 
of all, and had the most influence on later his- 
tory. The Orders were a power in the Holy 
Land until they quarreled among themselves, 
but when divisions arose the feudal states in the 
East, which the Latin conquerors had established 
there, were so weakened as to become step- 
ping stones to the capture of Jerusalem rather 
than its bulwark of defence. 

The regular Orders of Prior Aymer’s class 
were large feudal estates, and reaped the fat of 
the land. Prior Aymer was a Cistercian. The 
Order of the Cistercians was founded by Bernard 
of Clairveaux at Citeaux, France, in 1098. The 
principles of this order were rigid self-denial, 
which required the casting aside of all luxuries 
of dress, and even of ecclesiastical adornment. 
and strict adherence to extreme simplicity of life. 
The monks were supposed to provide for their 
own needs by field labor, even such as was per- 
formed by peasants on the feudal estates, and by 
sheep raising. Compare these principles with the 
luxuriousness of Prior Aymer, his furred robe, 
his gold collar, his taste for fine wine, his eye for 
beauty in a woman, his love of the hunt, his super- 
ficial knowledge—even Wamba was more ac- 
quainted with the ritual of the church, and we see 
what Scott meant us to see, the degeneracy of 
the church in the Middle Ages, which opened the 
way to the Reformation. The holy clerk of 
Copmanhurst, alias Friar Tuck, is a_ travesty, 
drawn in bolder outline, upon this very character 
of the insincere churchman. He could quote 
fragments of Latin as well as Prior Aymer, and 
repeat the psalms with as easy grace, and wear his 
cowl with as churchmanlike air. Of all who take 
the part of churchmen, it is Wamba who is truest 
to the true characters Wamba, whose clerkship 
was spoiled by brain fever, yet who, nevertheless, 
quotes his Latin exactly, and to the point, and 
who is able to finish the phrase he has begun, 
which is more than Prior Aymer can do. Un- 
doubtedly Scott has introduced his part to set 
off by contrast both the falsity of the licensed 
abbot and the ribaldry of the unlicensed hermit. 
There is a deep touch of pathos in) Wamba’s 
story, and while it is given as a mere touch, 


knowing Wamba’s good heart, we feel that he has 
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not missed the disappointment of an unfulfilled 
ambition. 


WAMBA, THE FOOL. 


The fool, or jester, was a prominent person in 
the palace, or the house of the noble, in the days 
of early English history. We know them to be 
mentioned very early in English literature, or 
literature referring to very early English times, 
as the fool in “Lear.” In Wamba Scott personi- 
fies, as he does in most of his characters, the dis- 
tinguishing traits in sharp outline. The fool was 
usually, as in Wamba’s case, not in full possession 
of his faculties, and also usually hunchbacked or 
dwarfed in some way. Persons so deformed in 
mind or body were excluded from the usual posi- 
tions of their equals, whatever those positions 
might be. Many times they were of good family ; 
we may judge Wamba to have been so from the 
fact of his having studied for Holy Orders. Their 
deformity, which was a disgrace in their own 
family, probably because deemed a visitation to 
punish the sins of father or mother, was what in- 
sured therm a familiar and even honorable posi- 
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tion in their professional character. The love of 
the grotesque and the deformed was a mediaeval 
characteristic, and the deformity of body, which 
ow arouses pity then aroused the interest of the 
irregular and unusual; moreover, an unstable 
mind was supposed to be open to supernatural 
agencies, in ways closed to the average man, and 
to the fool’s wit or wisdom was attached an 
authority of more than mortal significance. 

The fool was, therefore, an intimate friend of 
his master. His rank was that of servant, but he 
was permitted a much closer attachment than the 
usual servant, and a license quite forbidden to any 
other person. He alone could interrupt his 
master or a guest; he alone could disguise in 
flippant language a biting truth; he alone could 
be counselor and friend against his master’s 
pleasure without risk of his life. The fool on his 
part, at least in the examples of Shakespeare and 
Scott, was ready to devote himself to his master 
for life or for death. Wamba risked his life for 
Cedric, and Lear’s fool was close to his master to 
the end. “Greater love hath no man than this,” 
that we see in Wamba, the fool. 


I look for the time when we shall set apart the best and noblest men and women 
of earth for teachers, and their compensation will be so adequate that they will be free to 
give themselves for the benefit of the race, without the apprehension of a yawning alms- 


house.—Elbert Hubbard. . 
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A SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF JUDGING WRITING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ERNEST C. WITHAM. 


Uniformity is the slogan of the decade in edu- 
cational matters. We can go too far and overdo 
everything. With this in mind, we can ‘safely 
push on the good work of uniformity and stand- 
ardization. 

Great effort is being made to’ bring about uni- 
form records and reports. This is a colossal un- 
dertaking, and its realization will undoubtedly be 
indispensable. The preliminary report of the 
committee on uniform records and reports to the 
Department of Superintendence at Mobile is 
illuminating, and its suggestions should be gen- 
erally adopted and followed. 

There are other ways and means of actually 
measuring school work. The important subject 
of handwriting has been rescyed from among the 
floating islands, and is now capable of being 
anchored so that we can know just where to locate 
it; and we are able to tell others in words so that 
they will know its exact location. It would seem 
that this is a real triumph. ; 

Teachers College Record for March, 1910, is 
devoted to “Handwriting,” by Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike. In this article he gives the results 
of his study of the direct examination of the 
quality and speed of handwriting. He 
also describes an instrument that he has devised 
for actually measuring handwriting. He calls 
this a graphometer. 

Professor Thorndike gathered 1,000 samples of 
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handwriting of children of grades five and eight; 
had them photographed; and submitted a picture 
of each sample to forty competent judges of hand- 
writing. They carefully arranged them in groups 
of quality from % to 1% by what they 
thought were equal steps in merit. An inch on 
one end of a yardstick is just as long as an inch at 
the other end of the stick. So, also, the differ- 
ence between quality 8 and 9 in this scale is no 
more or less than the difference between 15 and 
16, or any other two consecutive qualities. 

One or two samples from each of the eleven 
groups based on the opinions of the judges go to 
make up the graphometer. They are printed on 
pages 11 to 3%. The scale also includes a sample 
of a copy-book model rated as quality 18, two 
samples of fourth-grade writing judged to be ap- 
proximately qualities 6 and 5, and a very bad writ- 
ing, artificially produced, and rated by competent 
judges as of approximately quality 4. 

This is a very brief description of Professor 
Thorndike’s scale for measuring handwriting, but 
after having used this for one year, the writer be- 
lieves that itis as accurate a measurement of 
handwriting as any device now in use for measur- 
ing timber. What prosperous lumber merchant 
would buy timber by guess? Why, then, should 
not every supervisor of writing, district superin- 
tendent, principal, and teacher use the grapho- 
meter instead of keeping on guessing the quality 
of their pupils’ writing? 

If a teacher tells me that Arthur is writing 





(Continued on page 326.) 
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THE CITY UNIVERSITY. 
Is it possible to have a city university? The 


state university has demonstrated its great use- 
fulness, as well as the possibility of permanency, 
through divorce from politics. Can the city uni- 
versity do this? Theoretically, a large city needs 
a free public university as definitely as does the 
state. From three to ten per cent. of the young 
people in every American city will extend their 
educational opportunities beyond the high school. 
This per cent. will be nearly doubled if there is 
free university privilege where they can live at 
home. A free city university therefore means 
the great increase in broader and special educa- 
tion. There is only one obstacle that is liable 
to prevent such universities: The public is sus- 
picious of political interference with the manage- 
ment. 

Cincinnati is the only city that is trying out in 
There 


is a university with a noble equipment—material, 


its completeness the city university idea. 
professional, and personal. The site is one of the 
best in the country. The buildings and their ap- 
pointments are approximately of state university 
The 
1,500, which is phenomenal, half as great as that 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus, where 


proportions. enrollment already reaches 


the local population is one-half as great as that of 
Cincinnati. 

The significance of that statement can only be 
appreciated when one considers the real import 


of the figures. If Columbus contributes as much 
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to the free university within her borders as does 
Cincinnati, then the Ohio State University has 
only fifty per cent. more students from the whole 
state of Ohio out of Columbus and Cincinnati 
than Cincinnati University has, or, to state it dif- 
ferently, Cincinnati's proportion of students in 
the Ohio State University at the most would not 
than 300, 


be more 


or, including Athens and 


Miami, it is not more than 400, and the enroll- 
ment is 1,500; that is to say, nearly four times as 
many Cincinnati young people have university 
training as would be likely to have it were it not 
for this city university. Allowing for all possible 
special pleading on the part of the opponents, no 
one will deny that from two to three times as 
many are enjoying these privileges as would 
otherwise. 

All this is merely initial, and is sure to increase 
relatively as well as absolutely when the university 


Most 


of the nobility and glory have come in the last 


is more and more adequately provided for. 
hive or seven years. The enrollment has almost 
have been 
immeasurably advanced, while the material equip- 


quadrupled, the scholarly standards 
ment has been transfigured from the crude to the 
all but 


versity has made its usefulness complete, its in- 


artistic. In one respect the city uni- 
fluence noble, and its security established, but that 
“one respect” is a very serious one. 

The politicians have been trying its 


to mar 


beauty, to dethrone its culture, to throttle its 
prosperity, and enervate its efficiency. 

Thirty American cities of more than 200,000 
population have the aspirations of a city univer- 
sity incubating. Shall they be so chilled by a 
sudden political scholastic frost in Cincinnati as 
to be killed, one and all, or shall the sympathetic 
loyalty to the management that has advanced its 
greatness so nobly give wings to these thirty? 
Upon no other city does such responsibility rest 
as upon Cincinnati in deciding the fate of the 
aspirations of other cities to give their youth the 
blessed opportunity of the highest education for 
which they are fitted. 

What 


emergency? 


will Cincinnati's action be in this 


ECONOMIZE TIME. 


Much keeping after school may be avoided if 
teachers will establish the rule that failures in writ- 
ten work should be made up during 


minutes before the opening of school. 


the fifteen 

Tell 
pupils to come in as soon as the doors are open 
and have their work all ready on their desks for 
them to begin upon as soon as they enter. They 
are fresher, and so is the teacher less fatigued 
then than after school. 


the 
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many ways to be envied. It seems to be a 
machine with brains, wisdom, and human feelings. 
It is incessantly turning out laws that delight the 
souls of social workers, charitable organizations, 
and students of the public school situation. 

One of the latest examples of this progressive 
legislation is the apprenticeship act regulating 
every contract and agreement entered into be- 
tween a minor and an employer, by which a 
minor is to learn a trade. These indentures shall 
never be for less than a year, and when the minor 
is less than eighteen years of age the indenture 
shall in no case be for less than two years. In 
order that employers shall not take an unfair ad- 
vantage over apprentices every indenture shall be 
signed by the minor and by his parents as well as 
by the employer. These.agreements must state 
definitely the number of hours to be spent in work 
and instruction, the totals never to exceed fifty- 
five hours each week. Five of these hours, at 
least, must be devoted to instruction in English, 
in citizenship, business practice, physiology, hy- 
giene, the use of safety appliances, and such other 
branches as may be approved by the State Board 
of Industrial Education. Such instruction may 
be given in the public schools or in any manner 
approved by the local board of irfdustrial educa- 
tion. The employer shall give a bonus of not 
less than $50 to the apprentice on the expiration 
of apprenticeship, and also a certificate stating the 
‘term of indenture. 

The effectiveness of this law is assured by put- 
ting its enforcement into the hands of the com- 
missioner of labor and the factory inspectors. 
Penalties and forfeitures are incurred.by either 
employer or apprentice for failure to abide by the 
indenture. 

Legislation of this commendable character is in 
time taken up successively by the states, and its 
progress is an excellent gauge of the enlightened 
minds in our various assemblies. It is a verita- 
ble game of ‘follow your leader,” and usually we 
let the Badger State play “the leader.” 
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KIRKSVILLE HUSTLE, 


All the world likes the hustler, unless there is 
jealousy involved or unless it makes oneself 
hustle. I got this Kirksville story in Montana 
from a man who was a student there last spring. 

The State Editorial Association was to meet in 
Kirksville. They arrived on the 8 a. m. train, 
were taken in automobiles to the famous oste- 
pathic school and hospital, and the renowned 
blooded stock farm connected with these institu- 
tions, and then swung round to the State Normal 
school, where they were given a reception. 

When they alighted from the train, greeted 
' and adjusted them- 
selves to their places in the cars, there were a lot 
of snap shots taken by students from the Normal 
College, and at the reception two hours later 
more than twenty stereopticon pictures of them- 
selves were thrown upon the screen with other 


the reception committee, 
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The legislative machinery of Wisconsin 1s in 
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Kirksville. The students, young 
women and young men, had snapped them and 


scenes of 





made the lantern slides in the meantime. To 
the editors this seemed like a bit of magic. That 
is the way they have of doing at Kirksville. 
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NOBLE VETERAN. 
Cincinnati has been blessed with several emi- 

nently worthy educators whose activities have 


extended through many years. One of these is 
George W. Harper, who was for nearly 
years principal of the Woodward high school. 
Since his retirement he has been twelve years a 
member of the Cincinnati board of education, and 
is president of the union board of high school 
management. He has never failed to be of dis- 
tinct public service through his connection with 
the schools for more than fifty years. \ 
man educationally and personally, he has 
eminently wise in both counsel and action. 
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HOLDEN IS ALL RIGHT. 


Holden has triumphed 
grandly over his aggressive critics. His case was 
in some ways akin to that of Dr. Wiley at Wash- 
ington. Professor Holden has' been one of the 
most efficient agricultural leaders of the country, 
and in consequence of his eminent service has 
been a favorite with the press and people to the 
annoyance of some less and 
favored men. This jealousy and rivalry cul- 
minated some months since in an open attack be- 
fore the state board of education. A long and 
thorough investigation was made, and his vindi- 
tation is complete in every respect. 


forty 


rare 
been 





Professor P. G., 


active less 


The cause 
of education as well as of agriculture in lowa and 
beyond has gained much through this triumph of 
righteousness. 


——_———————-- 0-0-0 6-0 —______— 
HIGH SCHOOL POPULARITY. 
The R. T. Crane crusade against education 


seems not to have been heard of by the young 
men and women of Los Angeles,, where on the 
night before the opening of one of the high 
schools, more than a hundred applicants spent 
the night on the steps and the rotunda for fear the 
accommodations were not adequate for all appli- 


cants. Parents brought supper, blankets, and 
breakfast. There is zeal worth while. 
——_— ———-& -0-@-0--@-e- - 
SCHOOL RECESS. 


Recess or no recess? This is one of the ques- 
tions that has been hurled at us for a quarter of a 
century, and we have had no facts to hurl back 
until now that this subject has been studied by 
the Sage Foundation. On such good authority 
we can say that in the South Central states 
ninety-nine per cent. of the cities have out-of-door 
the South Atlantic states, ninety- 
seven per cent.; in the North Central, ninety-five 
per cent.; in the Far Western sfates, ninety-four 
per cent.; in the North Atlantic states the per- 
centage drops to eighty-four. 


recesses; in 


We can safely 


agree that the campaign against outdoor recesses 
has not made appreciable headway. 
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ARMSTRONG’S NOBLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


In this issue we publish an unusually interest- 
ing article from E. T. Armstrong of Charles City, 
Ia. It is an admirable statement of a notable de- 
parture in educational activity. The air is full of 
the tonic of new life and noble purpose. The 
first paragraphs of the article are a vivid por- 
trayal of the conditions in a multitude of cities, 
large and small. 

Mr. Armstrong has demonstrated the fact that 
a community will respond promptly and keenly to 
vitalizing leadership in education as readily as 
in any other line of activity. 
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VAN DYKE INTRODUCED BY RILEY. 


Of all the bright and impromptu things credited 
to Henry Van Dyke, one of the best was at Riley 
Day of the Indiana State Association a few years 
ago. 

James Whitcomb Riley introduced Dr. Van 
Dyke to the audience, which went wild. 

When there was quiet Dr. Van Dyke said:— 

“Let not one who is thus received 
Think of himself too highly, 
You’ll do the same for any man 
Who’s introduced by Riley.” 
alt. NE” (eee 


FRESHMEN. 


It is interesting to see how, here and there, a 
college or university retains the freshman tradi- 
tions. They will so soon disappear altogether 
that, as curiosities, they should be preserved. 
For that purpose we print the University of 








Michigan freshman rules as adopted by the uni-, 


versity student council and promulgated by that 
body :— 

“Wear the freshman cap or toque during the 
entire year. 

“Those that do not obey this edict forfeit any 
other headgear they may be wearing to the first 
sophomore or upper classman he meets. 

“Never smoke a pipe on the campus. 

“Never wear ‘prep’ school insignia. 
‘prep’ school pins out of sight. 

“Never sit on the seniors’ benches. 

“Always allow a man of higher class to precede 
you through the door. 

“Attend all mass meetings. 

“Don’t forget the fact that you are a freshman.” 


a a. , 
> 4 > 


DODD’S WORKS. 


This is not one of the stock yarns but a bona- 
fide experience: He was a college president in 
1908 and was the head of the department of psy- 
chology. He was asked if he had ever read “The 
Evolution of Dodd,” and after mature delibera- 
tion said: “I think not, though I have several of 
Dodd’s works.” 


Get all 
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W. E. Andrews, Pana, IIl., is saying some crisp 
things these days. Here is one that will bear a 
lot of thought: “Teaching, if it be competent, 
leads the pupil to an education which augments 
natural ability, vitalizes the personality, enriches 
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the intelligence, enhances conduct, enlarges the 
horizon, quickens the insight, multiplies the inter- 
ests, broadens the sympathies, secures higher 
resources for satisfaction, makes self-discovery 
possible, brings the student to that place in the 


world for which he is best adapted and equips him 
to fill that place.” 


There is no question but that it costs a good 
deal to live. It costs.-much more than formerly, 
but it-is often unfortunate to itemize the cost in 
the daily press. For illustration, it causes much 
comment when the men grade teachers of New 
York city itemize $50 a year for the College 
Club, it does not appeal to some of the prudent 
taxpayers. Clothes and laundry at $240 a year 
looks a little large for ordinary men. Also 
$137 looks large for street car fare and pocket 


money. It is often wiser to deal in glittering 
generalities. 


Boston public library has set apart a room dis-, 


tinctly for public school teachers. It is to have 
the best teachers’ library in the world. Has any 
other public library done this before? 


Praise for-poor work is never wise, but one may 
praise improvement in unsatisfactory work‘ or 
good features of work that is not as a whole good. 
Wise praise is high art. 


School property the country over has been 
much more improved this summer than in any 
previous year. This is notably true of rural 
school property. 


The school population of the United States, 
public and private, is about 19,000,000, or more 
than one-fifth of the entire population. 


Loosen up your rules a little for the normal 
children while you are loosening them up a great 
deal for abnormal children. 


While we shout for peace it seems unlikely that 
we are to enjoy peace in school administration in 
several cities. 


It would be well to substitute the term ele- 
mentary for grammar school and secondary for 
high school. 


The United States Bureau of Education cannot 
do great work with $1,800 clerks. 


The public schools are the public’s schools, a 
fact that must not be forgotten. 


Clinton Scollard, the poet, is professor at Hamil- 
ton College. 


Acquired characteristics can submerge the in- 
herited. 


Standards in teaching must rise faster than 
salaries. 


It is a good test for a teacher of English to try 
to market her own English. 


The oldest university in the world is at Cairo. 


Forty-eight states in the Union. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RECIPROOITY DEFBRATED IN CANADA. 


Up to the very eve of the election in Canada, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the other Liberal leaders 
were confident that they would be sustained at 
the polls. The premier himself made a personal 
campaign of great force and delivered more than 
seventy telling speeches all over the Dominion. 
The Liberals counted upon a majority of sixty- 
three in the new parliament. In Ontario and 
British Columbia they conceded a majority to the 
Opposition, and Manitoba they expected to be 
evenly divided, but in Quebec, the premier’s 
stronghold, they claimed a majority of thirty-five 
and a majority greater or smaller in all the other 
provinces. But the day has gone against them 
and the new parliament will have an opposition 
majority of fifty. It is a bitter disappointment 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and it makes impossible, 
for some years to come at least, the closer com- 
mercial relations between Canada and the United 
States which were anticipated as the result of mu- 
tual concessions. 

THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

The presidential campaign of 1912 is really 
opening more than a year ahead of time. Presi- 
dent Taft’s speaking tour, which is to carry him 
into twenty-four states, will serve to define un- 
mistakably the issues for which he stands, and 
with the replies which his speeches will call forth 
will furnish an abundance of campaign ammuni- 
tion. The tariff will be the dominating issue; 
and it will be the cue of the President’s oppo- 
nents to represent him as false to his own and his 
party’s pledges of a downward revision. To this 
he will reply, as he already has done in his speech 
at H&amilton, that the Democratic tariff bills were 
framed for politics only, that they were meant for 
him to veto, and that no intelligent revision is 
possible without such data as the Tariff Board 
will have in readiness to present next December. 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 

Counting in anticipation the electoral votes is 
one of the favorite diversions of the months pre- 
ceding a presidential election. It is a reason- 
ably safe diversion, for after the election has taken 
place and its results are known, few people have 
leisure or inglination to taunt the pre-election 
prophets. The Republican “insurgents,” taking 
time by the forelock, are already making predic- 
tions as to the electoral votes which Mr. Taft 
will receive, if he is renominated. They allow him 
only 122 sure votes; with a possibility of enough 
more to bring his total up to 204. But, to reach 
this surprising result, they turn over to the Demo- 
crats the votes, among others, of Maine, Massa- 
thusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and other states not ordinarily grouped in 
the Democratic column. 

A NEW PHASE OF STATE RIGHTS. 

The most striking outcome of the convention 
of the governors of states in what is known as the 
“House of Governors” at Spring Lake, N. J., is 


the decision of the executives to present a for- 
mal protest to the supreme court of the United 
States against “the autocracy of inferior federal 
courts.” The immediate occasion of this pro- 
test was the recent decision of a federal circuit 
judge against the Minnesota law regulating rail- 
way rates. It wa8 afterward explained by the 
committee of three appointed by the House of 
Governors to carry out the vote that they intend 
to deal only with the legal side of the controversy. 
That is to say, they intend merely to appear in 
court as counsel in the case, or to ask leave to 
present to the court a brief in argument. Even 
as thus explained, the contemplated action of the 
state executives is a very unusual proceeding and 
it suggests many interesting questions as to the 
relations of the states to the Union. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF STOLYPIN. 


Premier Stolypin of Russia had seemed to bear 
a charmed life. Twice in his public career, he had 
been attacked by would-be assassins, and had es- 
caped. But on the evening of September 15, in 
the Municipal Theatre at Kiev, in the presence of 
the Czar and the imperial household, and a great 
throng of people, Stolypin was shot by a man 
named Bogroff, and died four days later. There 
was, of course, the wildest excitement, and fhe 
assassin was nearly beaten and trampled to death 
before the police arrested him. It proves, as has 
happened more than once before, that the mur-* 
derer had been acting in the dual capacity of 
police spy and revolutionist, and it was through 
the confidence reposed in him as a spy that he 
gained his opporturiity to approach Stolypin. 
This crime seems to point to a renewal of revo- 
lutionary activities which have been for some time 
in abeyance, and there is reason to fear that 
Russia is entering upon a new period of assassin- 
ations and attempts at assassination. Since the 
Ist of August there have been no less than six 
political murders,—the victims in most instances 
being police and prison officials. 


MOUNT BETNA AGAIN VIOLENT. 


Another eruption of Mount Etna is in progress, 
and damage to the estimated amount of $20,000,- 
000 has already been done in towns and villages 
which have been overwhelmed, in whole or in 
part, by the streams of lava. The most extra- 
ordinary thing about these eruptions is that they 
occur at pretty nearly regular intervals of four o1 
five years, yet between times the peasants crowd 
each other in the menaced area, waiting with 
blind fatalism the anticipated peril. The last 
serious eruption was in 1907, so that the present 
disturbance is just about on time. The popula- 
tion on the slopes of Etna is more dense than in 
any other part of Sicily or Italy. Altogether 
about 300,000 live in this area, and thrive, so long 
as the volcano lets them, by cultivating the lava 
beds. 


(|Continuedjon page 334 
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A SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF JUDGING WRITING. 


(Continued from page 321.] 





beautifully, I have no idea how well he is writing. 
She has told me nothing. If she says that Arthur 
is writing quality 10, I know just how well that 
is. Quality 10 means as much to one who is used 
to this scale as does a foot or a pound. 

Pages 11 to 37 of the Record were cut 
out, and each pasted on cargboard. The seven 
cards holding qualities 4 to, and partly includ- 
ing, 12 were joined together by cloth hinges so 
that they would fold up. Seven other cards with 
the remaining qualities were similarly joined to- 
gether. This makes a very convenient arrange- 
ment of the graphometer, and a carton, such as 
the state reports come in, makes an excellent case 
for it. 

When, on one of his visits, the superintendent 
hangs up on the blackboard these two folders con- 
taining the scale the pupils at once take a re- 
newed interest in handwriting. If he will slide 
a sample of each pupil’s writing along the scale 
until he finds its equal in quality, instruct the 
teacher to record his findings, and then tell the 
school that he will apply the measure next term, 
both pupils and teacher will immediately decide 
that writing is a subject in which they have got to 
improve and that the improvement must be 
genuine. ‘ 

.fo just what extent the graphometer is being 
used is not known to the writer, but the fact that 
he has talked with so many school men, including 


_Special supervisors of writing, who are entirely 


ignorant of its existence, has prompted this 
paper. 
re 2 oe ne 


EDUCATION FROM LIFE AND FOR LIFE. 


(Continued from page 312. ] 


take chances on, and by means of the press this 
was thoroughly spread over the county, and even 
went much wider, as inquiries indicated. 

COST OF CORN RAISING. 

The next question in line was, what does it cost 
to produce an acre of corn? This stirred up a 
very interesting argument, during which the boys 
from the farm showed their city cousins some in- 
teresting wisdom and developed considerable re- 
spect for their knowledge of real affairs, which, 
after all, is the test of educational usefulness and 
earning capacity. Each boy figured tor himself, 
using every available source of information, and 
the answers were certainly interesting, and proved 
of considerable education to myself as well as the 
boys. If space permitted, it would be interesting 
to present the methods and figures of not a few 
boys who labored faithfully to solve the problem. 
lLlowever, as no one seemed wholly satisfied, it 
was proposed and heartily endorsed to experiment 
for ourselves and ascertam the result. 

Accordingly, a committee was appointed who 
secured a block of land lying in the suburbs, and 
another hired it plowed and fitted at the least 
expense possible. After plowing, it was care 
fully examined to find if we had any enemies in 
sight waiting for that prize seed corn, and, sure 
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enough, the boys collected an interesting bunch 
of worms whose appetite for good corn is very 
well known. This brought up the question of 
corn pests, which were studied carefully both by 
means of the text and with the worms in the hand. 
The time and place seemed most excellent, for 
every one got a fair idea of the terrible destruc- 
tion these enemies of corn work during a season. 
It was good economics, science, and mathematics. 

Each boy was assigned a strip twelve by forty 


‘ yards with the privilege of planting in any manner 


he chose except that it must be capable of culti- 
vation in the ordinary manner the same as a 
farmer would have to do. This brought out the 
resources of the boys to know how many kernels 
to plant, how far apart the hills should be, how 
deep to plant, and the condition of the soil for the 
best growth. 

We planted, and now have the most interesting 
crop of corn growing that there is in this county. 
We have prepared a list of over 200 questions 
which it is hoped this experiment will fairly answer 
for this county, and, armed with this information, 
our problem seems on a fair way to solution. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S ASSISTANCE. 

The county superintendent is a loyal advocate 
of this subject in the rural schools, and we are 
planning now on a corn show, to be held in the 
city this fall; at which every district in the county 
will be represented by the best corn it raises. The 
country teachers are enthusiastic, and through 
them we easily reach every community, and in 
the space allotted to the problem it seems reason- 
able that much good will be accomplished. The 
merchants are freely offering prizes to the boys 
who present the best ten ears of corn grown on 
their father’s farm this year, and this brings the 
townspeople and the farmers into more intimate 
relation, which cannot but work good for bgth of 
them. 

The idea is both simple and easily put into 
practice by those whose interest and ambition 
lead them to do more than just hold their job 
and take the money. It is the plain gospel of 
making the schools a part of the life which sur- 
rounds them, and the sooner this is done by all 
the quicker and better the greatest of American 
institutions will take its place while American 
life reaps the benefit. 

NOTHING RADICAL. 

Thus far we have made no changes in the old 
curriculum of study except to give credit for the 
manual arts subjects, and this for two reasons: 
First, the people need to be educated that Latin, 
Greek, science, mathematics, etc., when studied 
from a text-book are not panaceas for all the 
misfortunes of life, and that a diploma from the 
high school is of mighty little value to the great 
class of bread-earners throughout the land. 
Second, the subjects and methods I have described 
act as direct stimulants to a better understanding 
of the subjects commonly found in the average 
course of study, and in no manner do they inter- 
fere with them in the least. Therefore, it seems 
rational to work this matter out to a larger de 
gree and in a broader field before any radical 
change is made. 
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CORN AND ITS USES. 


BY ERNEST K, THOMAS. 

Our forefathers many thousands of years ago 
were wild, uncivilized people, who roamed through 
the woods in search of food just like some of our 
wild animals do now; but when they learned to till 
the soil_and plant it, they learned to live together 
and make homes, because they must wait for the 
crops to mature. This was the beginning of 
human society. It gradually brought men from 
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plowing deeply and enriching the soil with an 
abundance of fertilizer, and planting good, se- 
lected seed will accomplish. 

CORN USES. 

Probably the chief use of field corn is as a food 
for domestic animals, Farmers use the ripened 
grain to fatten their stock, and the stover, which is 
the stems and leaves of the plant after the ears 
are rémoved, is said to be as nutritious as the best 
hay. Corn is often planted to be fed to stock in 

a fresh or green state, or to be 








savage life into a state of civilization, and has al- 
ways been closely connected with the development 
of the human race, and to-day the countries which 
have the highest civilization are the ones which 
have the best agriculttre. 

Indian corn or maize is an American plant. It 
was not known in Europe before the discovery of 
America. ‘When Columbus landed in the West 
Indies, the natives gave him a sort of bread made 
from a grain which they called ‘mahiz.’ In his 
letters to Spain, he spoke of the Indian corn under 
this name, and from it comes our word ‘maize.’ 

“The Indian methods of growing corn were of 
the crudest nature. A few scratches were made 
in the soil with a stone digger, and the kernels 
dropped in. The crop was then left to take care 
of itself.” 

The yield of corn when treated in this way 
would be very small, but when carefully-selected 
seed is planted in a well-prepared soil, as is done 
by many successful farmers to-day, the value of 
the crop is very greatly increased, and at the pres- 
ent time corn is the most valuable agricultural 
crop raised in this country. The value of the corn 
crop last year was $1,500,000,000; and yet it is 
possible, with better methods of farming, to 
double and treble the yield of corn per acre in 
some parts of the country. In Rhode Island, for 
instance, the average yield of corn per acre for the 
last ten years has been less than thirty-four 
bushels, while the average yield for the whole 
country was less than twenty-six bushels per acre. 

At the recent New England corn show held at 
Worcester, a successful farmer from Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, had on exhibition 173 
bushels of corn raised on one acre of land. This 


i 


shows what thorough preparation of the land, 





chopped ip and stored in an air- 
tight structure called a silo, 
where it ferments and becomes 
what the farmers term ensilage. 
This is an excellent food for 
milch cows. 





The value of corn as a human 
food is scarcely less important. 
A great variety of food products 
are prepared from the grain. 
One of the things for which 
Rhode Island is famous is its 
“Johnny-cakes,’ which are made 
from the white meal obtained by 
grinding the variety of corn 
known as Rhode Island White 
Cap. 

Sweet corn, of course, 1s 
grown almost entirely as a vegetable for human 
consumption. The same is true of pop corn. 

Cornstarch and laundry starch are made from 


the kernel. In this~process an oil is obtained 
which is used as a machine oil, and in the manu- 
facture of soap. An oil used for cooking pur- 


poses is also abstracted from the kernels, and is a 
very valuable product. It has been vulcanized 
and used as a substitute for rubber. 

The pith of corn stalks yields a material which 
will swell up when it becomes wet, and on account 
of this property it is used in the construction of 
war vessels. A thick layer is packed down be- 
hind the armor of the ship near the water line. 
lf the steel covering is pierced, no water can enter, 
as this packing will effectively close up the open- 
ing. Paper is also made from the stalks and 
leaves. The husks are used for mattresses. 

There are many other products of this wonder- 
ful plant, such as, glucose, alcohol, dextrine, gum, 
and others too numerous to mention here. One 
factory alone manufactures forty-two distinct 
products. 

Name as many of the common things in life 
that come to us directly or indirectly from the soil 
as you can, 


Which is the most important business to the 
world, and why? 

What was it that taught our ancestors to live 
together and make homes? 

How did the Indians plant corn? 

How do the farmers plant corn to-day? 

What was the value of the corn crop last year? 

What is the average number of bushels of corn 
raised in your state for the last ten years? 

How may this yield be increased? 

What is the corn plant used for?—Adapted from 
“The Nature Guard.” 
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PERSONAL POWER: COUNSELS TO COLLEGE 
MEN. By William Jewett Tucker. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 284 pp. Price, $1.50, 
net. 


Few men from the days of Charles G. Finney and 


,Mark Hopkins have been so near to their students in 


college as was the president of Dartmouth in the ad- 
ministration of William Jewett Tucker. His own per- 
sonal power was rarely equaled, and his development 
of personal power in students was one of the chief 
causes of the famous growth of Dartmouth in his day, 
not only a growth in numbers but in the aitraction of 
young men of as high talent as any college or university 


- In the country. Men of high aspiration and noble pur- 


pose flocked to Dartmouth because of the personal 
power of the men who came out of the college. These 
seventeen addresses are the cream of the hundreds of 
addresses delivered to the students at vesper services 
during his administration. 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SE- 
RIES. By George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University. Three- 
book Series: Book I. (intended for grades III and IV.), 
35 cents; Book II. (for grades V. and VI.), 40 cents; 
Book III. (for grades VII. and VIII.), 45 cents. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 

This is one of the most important efforts of recent 
times to produce a notably successful school arithmeti- 
cal course that shall be scholarly, progressive, practical, 
and usable by all teachers. The assumption is that 
arithmetic is not to be taught till the third grade and 
that it is then taught earnestly and_ skilfully. Two 
years are devoted to the four fundamental rules in 
whole numbers and very simple fractions. It is the 
most elaborate teaching of these rules along modern 
lines that we have seen. There is more provision for 
practice than all children need, but it is much easier to 
eliminate than supply material, and there are often pu- 
pils who need endless practice. Simple fractions are 
early introduced. Obsolete material is more whole- 
somely omitted than is usual even in progressive books. 
Problems are made from real life, from practical affairs 
in the life of the children. There are many problems 
of the farm. Book IL., for grades V. and VI., reviews 
all previous work briefly and then covers ‘“measure- 
ments” of various kinds in their applications. This 
is much more complete than in the usual common school 
course. Book III., for grades VII. and YIII., is de- 
voted to percentage in its various applications, to voca- 
tional problems in almost infinite variety, closing with 
a highly valuable appendix. David Eugene Smith has 
undoubtedly the most scholarly arithmetical equipment 
of anyone in America, and the Wentworth arithmetics 
have long been in the centre of the stage, so that this 
combination brings into action the most complete schol- 
arship and highly successful schoolroom methods: 





SBLECTIONS FROM ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Edited 
by Andrew 8S. Draper, LL. B., LL. D., commissioner 
of education for the state of New York. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This recent addition to the well known “Gateway 
Series” maintains in every respect the general high 
standard of the series. It goes almost without saying 
that the physical makeup of the book is all that could 
be desired, and the selections themselves are thought- 
fully chosen. They consist of various speeches, letters, 
and telegrams of Lincoln’s, and their chronological ar- 
rangement enables them to convey about ithe best pos- 
sible story of his intellectual development. Inci- 
dentally, such an excellent collection of Lincoln’s 
speeches as this gives a better conception of the great 
issues of the Civil war than any history or biography. 
The notes are constructed on the sensible principle that 
Lincoln’s speeches can speak for themselves, and that 
no amount of editing could make clearer thoughts which 
are expressed in the most lucid style in all literature. 
The notes are, therefore, mainly historical. We pre- 
dict for this little book an exceedingly useful career. 
GREAT INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. By 

Willis Duff Pierey. New York: Charles E. Merrill 

Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 206 pp. Price, 40 

cents. 

One of the best ways to promote education for pros- 
perity is to inspire young people with a desire to succeed 
along industrial lines. Teaching a vocation to a listless 
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boy is ttle better than compelling him to study unin- 
teresting things in arithmetic and grammar, but once 
an interest is awakened he will readily do the rest for 
himself in school or out, and that is what DPiercy’s 
“Great Inventions and Discoveries” will do for him if it 
is rightly used. It is a compact and very interesting 
account of the great inventions, ranging from the print- 
ing press to the aeroplane. It is written with a view to 
school reading in a spirit and a style that make it par- 
ticularly readable. The subjects are of contemporary 
value and interest, and, as such, should be attractive 
not only to boys and girls but to their elders as well. 
The author keeps in mind the human side of his theme, 
and shows forth the,faith and perseverance that must 
animate inventors and discoverers. The volume is il- 
lustrated with portraits and other appropriate pictures. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SONG SERIES. Compiled and 

arranged by Edward Bailey Birge, supervisor of mu- 

sic, Indianapolis. Five-book series: Number One, 

first three grades; Number Two, fourth grade; Num- 

ber Three, fifth and sixth _ grades; Number Four, 

sixth and seventh grades; Number Five, eighth and 

ninth grades. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, 

Burdett & Co. Paper. (7 x 9 inches.) 64 pp. each. 

Price, 15 cents. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have always been prominent in 
leadership in public school music teaching. At first 
their sole business was the introduction of music into 
the public schools, and they have always, had a. large 
part in extending the teaching of music and in the sup- 
ply of music books. This is one of their characteris- 
tically courageous departures, providing about fifty 
songs in each of the five books, carefully graded and 
finished, for fifteen cents each, or three songs for a cent. 
Designed to supplement the regular school music read- 
ers, this series is made up of melodious, attractive 
songs, drawn chiefly from the master musicians of the 
world. While the songs have distinet educative and 
technical value, they are chosen for their musical qual- 
ity. The several numbers consist of music that the 
pupil enjoys because of its universal appeal; music that 
he enjoys rendering because it is placed within his mas- 
tery and touches his experience. Old masters and old 
favorites appear side by side with songs written by 
modern composers for present-day children. Skill and 
long experience directed the arrangements for the dif- 
ferent grades. In appearance, the books are decidedly 
attractive with their heavy art-paper covers. 





A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRIMACK 
RIVERS. By Henry D. Thoreau. Illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Gilt top. Extra. Boxed. Price, $2,00, net. 
Thoreau ‘is in a class by himself in nature interpreta- 

tion and suggestion as much as is Bmerson in essay 

writing, and his “Week on the Concord and Merrimack 

Rivers” is the height of his skill. This edition is ex- 

quisitely printed, illustrated, and bound. 





A MOTHER GOOSE READER. By _ Superintendent 
Charles W. Mickens, Adrian, Michigan, and Louise 
Robinson, Louisa M. Alcott school, Boston. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 120 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

This is one of the most fascinating and ingenious of 
primary readers. There are forty Mother Goose 
rhymes. With each there is a page of sentences, often 
questions, using over and over again in prose every 
word and phrase in the rhyme. The “Mother Goose 
Rhymes” are here, and so is an almost equally charm- 
ing prose story, an expansion of the rhyme. The les- 
sons are so cleverly constructed that pedagogic merits 
are concealed under the charm of new action and new 
dialogue. The words of the rhyme are repeated in such 
a variety of phrases that any tendency to a parrot-like 
learning of the word is counteracted. Delightful sug- 
gestions for the carrying-on of the story are found in 
the pictures. These illustrations—quaint, refreshingly 
simple and artistic—are interpretative of the child’s 
point of view; they stimulate his imagination and deli- 
eately please his naive sense of humor. The careful 
grading of tthe book and its well-selected vocabulary 
make it ideal for children who have finished a primer. 


OUR COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE. By Will S. Mon- 
roe, Montclair, N. J., Normal school, and Anna Buck- 
bee, California, Pa., Normal school. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
This combination ot authors is eminently happy for 

the making of an introductory geographic reader. Mr. 

Monrve is the best descriptive writer of countries 
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known personally through travel, his series on Turkey. 
Sicily, Scandinavia, and other European lands being 
in a class by itself, and Miss Buckbee is an exception- 
ally skilful teacher of both geography and history. The 
facts are reliable, the method of presentation is em!- 
nently progressive, being distinctly different from any 
other geographical reader. It emphasizes nature and 
human nature appropriately, and while intensely inter- 
esting for reading, it is so adjusted to its mission as to 
be more easily remembered than most text-books in 
geography. The book is graded for the fourth school 
year. At the close of each chapter are brief paragraphs 
stating concisely that which should be remembered. All 
in all it is @ good text-book and a good reader, the most 
of the best to be anywhere found in the same space. 


SCOUTING FOR LIGHT HORSE HARRY. Contain- 
ing adventures of Thomas Ludlow, captain of cav- 
alry during the Revolution, including certain experi- 
ences from sunker Hill to Hobkirk’s Hill. By John 
Preston True. With illustrations by Lilian Crawford 
True. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

John Preston True never fails to be reliable as to 
facts, wise in matter of emphasis, and interesting in 
style. In this fourth volume of the “Stuart-Schuyler 
Series” Mr. True has one of the most attractive features 
of the Revolutionary war as his theme. Colonel Harry 
Lee, “Light Horse Harry,” is one of the most romantic 
and fascinating characters of that time, and “scouting” 
is an interesting phase of any war. This story narrates 
the adventures of young Thomas Ludlow from the time 
when he won his spurs at Bunker Hill to his appoint- 
ment to his first command at the hands of General 
Washington, later on dealing with his exploits as a cap- 
tain of scouts under Colonel Harry Lee. The story 
bristles with entertaining adventure, and also gives the 
reader considerable insight into the history of the time. 
It is wholesome educationally and historically, and at- 
tractive for young people, and their elders as to that 
matter. 

THE GOSPEL PRIMER NO. 2. By James Edison 
White. Alphabet by Mrs. L. D. A. Stuttle. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Southern Publishing Association. 

The wonder is that there have not been attractive 
Gospel Primers and keaders earlier. There were some- 
thing akin to these in the long ago, but the Southern 
Publishing Association is making up lost time in issu- 
ing highly attractive books for little people. This es- 
pecially valuable book from the standpoint of the 
church is published also in German, French, Danish- 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Spanish. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION. By 
George Fred Buxton, director of manual training de- 
partment, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin; 
and Fred L. Curran, supervisor of elementary manual 
training at Stout Institute. Book problems, box 
problems, card problems, envelope problems. 
Menomonie, Wisconsin: The Menomonie Press. In 
cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is a highly valuable aid to all teachers of the 
lower grades. It is everything that a primary teacher 
can need or desire for teaching, supervising hand work 
in book problems, box problems, card problems, and en- 
velope problems. It has all information regarding or- 
dering supplies and equipment as well as directions for 
doing every feature of the work correctly and artisti- 
cally. There are 166 pages with an appendix of 
mounted paper samples,—a feature found in no other 
similar book. There are twenty-six problems in mak- 
ing folders, pamphlets, portfolios, and bound books; 
fifteen problems in making paper boxes, folding, cov- 
ered, and standing boxes; twelve problems in making 
envelopes, envelope files, and paper sacks, and twelve 
problems in making card mounts and tag board pieces. 


“TEBLL IT AGAIN” STORIES. By Elizabeth Thomp- 
son Dillingham and Adele Powers Emerson, kinder- 
gartners fn the public schools of Worcester, Mass. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 173 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A book such as this for kindergartners, primary 
teachers, and mothers could hardly have a better word 
said for it than is said for this book in the introduction 
written by Lucy Wheelock: “I recommend this collec- 
tion of stories because it is made by those who know 
how to choose and how to live with our children.” The 
Stories are for the most part new. and they all seem to 
have that fascination which would make a child cry: 
“Tell it again.” 
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BILLY: HIS SUMMER AWAKDBNING. By Oharies 
Keen Taylor. [lustrated by Sears Gallagher. The 
Billy Series, for boys from ten to fourteen. Boston: 
Little; Brown & ©o. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is a thoroughly wholesome and genuinely inter- 
esting book for boys. They will read it, which is saying 
much, and it will do them good. It is a true-to-life 
story of boys on the ocean, in the woods and mountains 
and the lake. There is enough of school life and home 
life, of sports and comradeship, to maintain the interest 
at its height for all boys. 


GAMES AND PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

Miss Laura Rountree Smith is an exceeding clever 
writer for teachers and their pupils. She senses the 
needs of both and is skilful and tactful in supplying 
these needs. Everyone knows that games, song games, 
and plays are everywhere desired by both teachers and 
pupils, and in this inexpensive book are sixty of these 
which fit into every primary school. They are not only 
new—a rare virtue—but they are both instructive and 
fascinating. Many of these games are dramatic, pro- 
viding for the development of the personality of the 
children. 


THE BIG LEAGUE. By Charles E. Vaniloan. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 252 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

A thrilling baseball story by one who knows thor- 
oughly every point of the popular national game. The 
language used is all of the diamond, puzzling indeed 
to the uninitiated, but perfectly plain to every old or 
young fan, Here one may read of “The Crab.” “The 
Low Brow,” “The Fresh Guy,” “The Quitter,” ‘The 
Cast-Off,” and several other such characters who 
figure more or less conspicuously in stiff baseball con- 
tests. So graphic are some of the descriptions that 
one can fairly see the men at work, hear the applause 
or derision of the spectators, and learn something of 
the doings inside the dressing room,—even to a lusty 
fight of his pals with one who has lost the game for 
them. Every man who is infatuated with the great 
game will want just such a book, from a pen that 
knows how to tell the story in most incisive and heart- 
thrilling manner. 





A NEW BOOK BY MISS TAPPAN | 





Old World Hero Stories 


By Eva March Tappan 


Mlustrated. 70 cents. Postpaid. 





This book is made up of two parts :—the 
first covering the history of Greece and 
Rome; and the second, European history 
from the times of.Alaric, Attila, and Gen- 
seric to those of Peter the Great and Napo- 
leon. From these stories children will learn 
what is most important to remember con- 
cerning the pre-eminently great characters 
in European history. They will gain, also, 
knowledge of the customs of the past and of 
the evolution from barbarism to the civiliza- 
tion of the present, and the proper back- 
ground for the study of American history. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Educational Department 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

] authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 

sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be receiv? by the editor not later 
than Friday pre ding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 6, 7: City Superintendents’ 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 13, 14: Western Wisconsin 
Association, LaCrosse; president, 
F, A. Cotton of LaCrosse. 


October 19, 20: National State Unit- 
versity Association, Minneapolis; 
president, W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
clation. Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscve; 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 


Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent  H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
consin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
temple, Boston; president, Charles 
S. Clark, Somerville. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. ToWne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 


ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; .presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louls. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee; presi- 
dent, L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 10, 11: Central 
tion of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 9-12: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 
+ i & 
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Landing of Columbus. 


CAPRONI CASTS 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


27, 29: New York 


Al- 


November 
State Teachers’ Association, 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


28, 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 


Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 
November 30, December 1, 2: 


Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas: president, M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington, Ky.; secre- 
tary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 


Association, Springfield; presi- 
dent, H. W. Shryrock, Carbon- 
dale; chairman of the executive 


committee, John E. Miller, East 


St. Louis. 
December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great 
Falls; president, R. J. Cunning- 


ham, Bozeman. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett. Sedalia. 


+ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FRYEBURG. Fryeburg Acad- 
emy, thanks to an up-to-date board 
of trustees, has taken front rank 
among New England academies, It 
is thoroughly progressive with a 
first-class faculty—the best equipped 
faculty scholastically that it ever 
had—and staris the year with 134 
students enrolled. The New  Eng- 
land academies are getting in line 
once more. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GLOUCESTER. The 
tures of the high school 
two years have attracted 
students as to make it difficult to 
eare for them. John Hays Ham- 
mond, of international fame as a 
mining engineer, provides for  spe- 


fea- 
the past 
so many 


new 
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cial features in manual training in 
the high school. Among other 
cialties is a class in the study of the 
automobile, its care and manipula- 
tion. Last June twelve students 
took “automobile diplomas.” 


HOLYOKE. 


spe- 


Principal J. A. Cal- 
lahan’s annual flower and vegetable 
exhibit is now an event anticipated 
by the citizens well as pupils. 
Few principals in New England 
have so effectively served the com- 
munity through the schools as does 
Mr. Callahan, 


HYDE PARK. 
Dr. Horace L. 
progressive 


as 


Superintendent 
Brittain has many 
features emphasized. 
Among these are six kindergartens. 
His last report is one of the most 
important in the country as a presen- 


tation of local educational cond}- 
tions. 
MALDEN. Mrs. Mary K. O’Sul- 


livan is candidate for city truant of- 
ficer. This is the first case in Mas- 
sachusetts where a woman has been 
a prominent candidate for this office. 
She has ardent support on the com- 
mittee. 


NORTH ANDOVER. Dana P.. 
Dame has been elected superinten- 
dent to succeed William F. Sims, 
who was superintendent for one 
week, succeeding Wallace E. Mason. 
who went to the State Normal school 





of New Hampshire. Mr. Sims re- 
turned to Saugus. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The most exciting 
school news is the maprriage of the 
principal of the Marquette school 


within two months of the suicide of 
his former wife. The whole affair 
is highly sensational, and it seems 
unlikely that he will resume teach- 
ing or that he desires to do so. He 
and his new wife are on a farm in 
Wisconsin, where it is probable they 
will remain. It looks like a highly 
sensational story—past, present, and 
future. 
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Chicago University enrolHed 6.466 
students last year, a gain of 459 
over its largest previous enrollment. 

MOLINE. Superintendent C. H. 
Maxson in the thirty-eighth annual 
report of the public schools shows 
that he has taken hold of the work 
in good shape. He has introduced 
a half-time or co-operative course 
which allows children to attend 
school who would otherwise have 
no opportunity on account of thei 
outside work. 

GALESBURG. This city has 
named its new school building the 
Eli Farnham, after the first teacher 
in the district. 

SPRINGFIELD. All over the 
state there is going on a revival of 
the country school. New — school- 
houses are being built, modern heat- 
ing and ventilating systems are be- 
ing installed, new desks suited to 
the size of the children are being 
purchased, school grounds are being 
improved, and the call for  well- 
prepared and successful teachers is 
much greater than the supply. 
Larger salaries are being paid. 
Many country teachers are receiving 
$75, $85, and some $100 a month. 
Some of the best teachers can no 
longer afford to teach in town. At 
the Western Lllinois State Normal 
school there are over 100 teachers 
who are preparing for country 
school work. At Normal there are 
5O0O who are members of the country 
jschool organization. They meet 
every week to discuss country school 
problems. The county  superinten- 
dents, too, are thoroughly alert to 
the situation. They are holding 
meetings of directors to advise 
about country school improvement. 
Some superintendents hold county 
meetings, others hold meetings in 
different sections of the county, and 
some invite the board to meet them 
when they visit the school. The 
granting of diplomas by the depart- 
ment of public instruction to such 
schools as meet the requirements of 
a standard one-room school appeals 
to school officers and the _ -people. 
Great activity is manifested in this 
movement. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. This city will break 
all records in entertaining the State 
Teachers’ Association November 3 
and 4. 

WISCONSIN. 

UNION GROVE, Racine county, 
G. J. Zimmerman, superintendent, 
is making a noble record in field 
sports and school athletics of vari- 
ous kinds. The June meet this year 
Was a notable success. It was un- 
der standard regulations in all re- 
spects. 

ASHLAND. Superintendent J. T. 
Hooper goes to the State School for 
the Blind at Janesville. J. F. Wil- 
son succeeds Mr. Hooper. 

LAKE GENEVA. Superinten- 
dent E. D. Denison retires from the 
profession to enter upon business 
life. J. M. Beck of Phillips suc- 
ceeds Mr. Denison. 

PESHTIGO. Clifford E. Granger 
succeeds G. M. Murphy as superin- 
tendent ‘here. 

MADISON. The report of the 
commission on plans for the exten- 
sion of industrial and_ agricultural 
training is most thorough. The de- 


~elopment and experiments up to 
date in Europe as well as in America 
are diseussed. A separate admin- 
istration for schools in this work 
is recommended. The by-products 
of industrial education—appreciation 
of citizenship, And the realization of 
justice, self-control, co-operative 
spirit, rational hygiene, and sensible, 
frugal habits of living,—these are 
emphasized as one of the most im- 
portant phases. In the subject of 
agricultural education the study and 
the suggestions for future develop- 
ment of teaching of the seience are 
indicative of the important place it 
will have in our secondary schools 
before long. At present the demand 
for teachers of agriculture exceeds 
the supply. More of our young men 
should study this new science. Its 
interest is greater than that of many 
of our traditional subjects, and the 
salaries at present are better than 
those offered in many lines. 


STEVENS POINT. J. E. Roberts 
succeeds John N. Davis as superin- 
tendent here. 

WHITEWATER. George C. 
Shutts is acting president of the 
State Normal school. 

Cc. R. Rands goes from the Normal 
school to the West high school, Mil- 
waukee. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

MADISON. The State Normal 
school at this place has exceedingly 
strong courses in agriculture. The 
teachers are taught how to teach 
agriculture in rural schools; gives a 
good home study course in agricul- 
ture for teachers, and other home 
study courses for boys’ agricultural 
clubs and for girls’ domestic  sct- 
ence clubs. Loren G. Atherton is at 
the head of this department, which 
is well organized. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The election of 
B. B. Jackson as assistant superin- 
tendent in this city is cause for pro- 
fessional congratulation. Mr. Jack- 
son thas been a successful superin- 
tendent in two cities, and is admir- 
ably equipped to do responsible work 
in this city. 


OHIO. 

OBERLIN. The salaries of profes- 
sors in Oberlin College have been in- 
creased $200 each, and the salaries of 
associate professors $300 each, these 
increases to go into effect at the be- 
ginning of the next college year. 

NEW RICHMOND. Superin- 
tendent S. L. Turnipseed has been 
appointed a member of the board of 
state examiners by State Commis- 
sioner Miller. 

OXFORD. Miami University 
starts om this year with Dean 
Hughes as acting president. 





MISSOURI. 

KIRKSVILLE. So far as we 
know. the first state normal school 
with a sociological department is at 
Kirksville. Missouri. with Harold 
W. Fought head of the department. 
This is a fully equipped sociological 
department with sociological work 
in rural communities at the front. 
This department has joined forces 
with other organizations and made a 
sociological survey of four adjoining 
counties. One outgrowth of this de- 
partment is the first Missouri Rural 
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Tifé Conference ever held if the 
State, September 28, 29, 30, October 
1. Among the speakers will be the 
following leaders in rural life activi- 
ties: O. B. Martin of the department 
of agriculture, Washington; Arthur 
C. Monahan, bureau of education, 
Washington; State Superintendent FE. 
T. Fairchild, Kansas; E. C. Bishop. 
department of agriculture, lowa 
State College, Ames; State Superin- 
tendent William Evans of Missourt: 
County Superintendent George W. 
Brown of Edgar county,  Lllinois, 
and President H. J. Waters, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Rev. Warren H. 
Wilson, Ph. D., superintendent of 
the department of chureh and coun- 
try life of the Presbyterian board of 
home missions, New York city; Rev. 
M. B. McNutt of Plainfield, [ll.: Rev. 
A. T. Boisen. Rev. E. F. Eastman; 
Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, state president 
of the Illinois Domestic Science’ As- 
sociation; Mrs. Edward M. Shephard, 
president of the Missouri Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Miss Alice Kin- 
ney, president of the Missouri Home- 
makers’ Association. 





INDIANA. 


HAMMOND. Hubert M. Skin- 
ner, long-time representative of the 
American Book Company in especial 
charge of Teacher Reading Circle 
books, has resigned to become: dean 
of the collegiate department of the 
Lincoln-Jefferson University in this 
city and editor of the university 
publications, with offices at Harves- 
ter building, (nicago. Mr. Skinner 
is a trained literary man, exact in 
scholarship, skilful in effective writ- 
ing. and has a wide acquaintance 
with school men and women. He 
will be a great addition to the new 
and thrifty institution with which 
he has identified himself. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Georg A. 
Mirick, C. N. Kendall’s assistant, has 
been elected temporary  superin- 
tendent, with chances favoring per- 
manency unless some’ big man can 
be united on. Mr. Mirick knows the 
work thoroughly, knows Mr. Ken- 
dall’s ways and purpose, has the 
friendship of the teachers, of the 
special teachers, and the school 
board. 


NEBRASKA. 


The following cities have medical’ 


inspection: Grand Island, Hastings, 
Kearney, and Lincoln. 

The Republican State convention 
passed this resolution:— 

“Nebraska has always taken pride 
in its educational institutions, and 
we pledge liberal support to the 
state university in all of its branches 
and in view of the predominant ag- 
ricultural interests of the state we 
specially commend the work being 
done ‘by the agricultural college and 
schools.” 

The state university leads off in 
giving credit for out of class work. 
It gives five university credits each 
to the business manager and to the 
editor of the college paper and one 


credit to each of the official reporters 
of the paper. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Dr. F. B. Dresslar, professor of 
education in the University of Ala- 
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in July and August were larger than in any two months of 
our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM’!! It takes PERFECT care 
of both Outside and Inside. 








bama, has been selected by United 
States Commissioner of Education 
P. P. Claxton as editor of the bureau 
of education. Dr. Dresslar’s recent 
study on schoolhouses is one of the 
most valuable documents ever issued 
by the bureau. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


More than fifty students from all 
parts of Mississippi were registered 
in the departments and schools of the 
University of Chicago for the sum- 
mer quarter. Among this number 
are: James A. Blount of Collins, 
“superintendent of schools at Charles- 
ton; Clarence E. Bonnett of Ship- 
man; Payton Jacob of Rodney; Miss 
Effie H. Mecklenberger, assistant in- 
structor in English in the Industrial 
Institute and College at Columbus; 
Vergie L. Neill, instructor of Latin 
and Greek in the Oxford High 
school; Hall M. Weathersby of Clin- 
ton, who is professor of Greek and 
history in Louisiana College at Pine- 
ville, La.; William H. Weathersby, 
assistant professor of English in 
Mississippi College at Clinton; Wirt 
A. Williams of Shrock; Miss Louise 
Brandon, teacher in the public 
schools of Yazoo; Miss Stella Cén- 
ter, professor of English in the In- 
. dustrial Institute and College at Co- 
lumbus: Miss Virginia Wall of 
Batesville, instructor in Latin in the 
high school of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Francis M. Coleman, Jr., who is 
superintendent of schools at Osyka; 
Dott M. Nelson, assistant professor 
of chemistry in Mississippi College; 
Albert F. Mullins of Columbus, in- 
structor of English in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at 
Starksville: William E. Nicely, as- 
sistant professor of psychology and 
history in the University of Missis- 
sippi; J. W. Walley of Richton, who 
is instructor of Latin and Greek in 


Mississippi Heights Academy at 
Blue Mountain; and Miss Virginia 
Welch of Meridian, who teaches 


mathematics and drawing in the high 
school of Canton. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


ORBGON. 


OORVALLIS. Oregon Agricul- 
tural College is making plans for 
elaborate courses in horticulture and 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


especially orchard problems. They 
have immense orchard interests and 
there will soon be a $36,000 building 
for work in horticultural research. 
The work done ‘here will undoubt- 
edly prove of great value to the 
state. 


PORTLAND. Superintendent 
Frank Rigler has issued a remark- 
ably useful report in the thirty- 
eighth annual report of the public 
schools in this city. Instead of be- 
ing filled with the pet ideas and 
theories of the superintendent it is 
full of vital statistics and descrip- 
tion. The school for defectives, 
stammerers, and deaf is doing good 
work, as is the school] of trades. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. Whitworth College 
enters upon what promises to be its 
most promising year under the presi- 
dency of Dr. David R. Kerr, who 
comes from the presidency of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

OLYMPIA. The state department 
of education is fortunate indeed in 
securing E. Twitmyer as state in- 
spector of high schools. 





MONTANA. 


One of the most important legisla- 
tive acts of the last session was that 
by which a committee was appointed 
to codify the school laws of the 
state. It consists of five men; State 
Superintendent Harmon, ex-officio; 
Superintendent Job  Deitrich of 
Helena; Professor Grant Finch of 
the state normal school at Dillon; 
Superintendent T. J. Troy of Hared, 
and B. F. Marden. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER. Having carried ona 
most successful summer session, 


which was attended by 250 students, 
the University of Colorado is start- 
ing upon what should be its most 
useful year. The different faculties 
—engineering, medicine, academic, 
and the new pharmacy school—have 
been considerably strengthened. 
The publications of the university 
have been especially valuable dur- 
ing the past year. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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BOULDER. The State. Universrty 
has a new auditorium that cost 
$300,000 and it is one of the best 
public buildings west of Chicago. 

DENVER. A new and impor- 
tant institution in this city is the 
George W. Clayton College, for or- 
phan boys. It has an equipment of 


twelve buildings, situated upon 
about 300 acres of land. It has an 
endowment of about $1,300,000. To 


be admitted to the college a boy must 
be between six and ten years of age, 
of reputable parentage, must have 
lost by death either his father or both 
parents, and must be a native and 
resident of Colorado. The guardian 
of a boy who is to enter the college 
will legally bind the boy to the col- 
lege, so that during his membership 
the college shall exercise a parent’s 
rights over him. The boys will be 
fed, clothed, lodged, cared for, and 
taught, free of charge. The college 
is to give its members the rudiments 
of a sound, practical education, and 
to render them, as far as may be, 
self-sustaining. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque and Santa Fe are the 
only cities in the state with medical 
inspection. 


__— 


UTAH. 


The State Agricultural College is 
having the largest classes in its his- 
tory. The departments of home 
economics, general science, and com- 
merce are doing remarkably well. 
Special courses in the winter months 
are fitted for those men who cannot 
leave the farms during the rest of 
the year. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. V. H. Grimsley, one of 
the members of the Tulare county 








FOR SALE 


A number of shares of the 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Fer further information address x, 
P. O. Box 371, Boston. 
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poard of education, has accepted the 
principalship of a Fresno grammar 
school, and will remove from Dinuba 
to Fresno. 


VENICE. This enterprising new 
city by the sea is to have a Union 
Polytechnic high school which is to 
be one of the best in southern Cali- 
fornia, the land of remarkably well 
appointed polytechnical schools. 
The principal, Cree T. Work, is one 
of the best equipped men for this 
work in the country. The schoo) is 
already opened in temporary quar- 
ters. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. _ The following 
circular letter from the bureau of 
plant industry in the department of 
agriculture gives an idea of what is 
being done by our federal govern- 
ment in educating girls as home 
makers :— 

“To Members of Girls’ Canning and 
Poultry Clubs:— 

“My dear Club Member: You are 
now entering upon one of the most 
important lines of work now open 
to the girls of America, viz., to dig- 
nify and render more attractive our 
rural homes. It is important to 
have efficient and contented girls and 
women in every home, and we have 
selected you to help demonstrate 
through your garden plat one way 
of helping to make a good home. 
Every girl should be interested in 
this club work and to help in this 
national demonstration work. At 
present we must limit our club mem- 
bership to a small number, and of 
course it is important that every 
member do their best for this year. 
We cannot afford to, have a single 
member to fail in showing good re- 
sults from their garden work. Of 
course you will be one of the best. 
Write us often for help and infor- 
mation, and do not fail to read care- 
fully the inclosed instructions. 

“Here are some of the objects of 
the Girls’ Canning and Poultry 
Club:— 

“1. To provide some means by 
which you may earn some money in 
your rural homes. : 

“ “2 To help you to furnish the 
home with a constant supply of vege- 
tables, both canned and fresh. : 

“% To encourage all rural fami- 
lies to live better and at a lower cost 
than under the present conditions. 

“4 To make the home and the 
farm more interesting and helpful to 
all members of the family.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

NEW YORK. ° 
The state legislature has voted to 
abandon the Teachers’ Institute, an 
institution unlike anything in the 
country. Not that there have not 
been teachers’ institutes in other 
states, but no other state has had an 
official board of state institute in- 

structors. 


BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association announces ex- 
ceedingly attractive and profession- 
ally and scholastically valuable 
courses for teachers. The board of 
education credits attendance upon 
these courses for all higher Hcenses. 
John A. Haniphy, principal of Pub- 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, an«d 
remeacay 3s America. It aims to devele; in 
the s ta knowledge of his own pewe: |» 
ex whether as a creative thinker @ »n 
interpreter. A utiful new building. Svn- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
onapplication to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
now BOSTON ,MASS. 


eormation 








lic school 126, is president, and Leon 
W. Goldrich, principal of ~ Public 
school 167, is chairman of lecture 
committee. 


ALBANY. The state ¢ducation 
department is especially enterprising 
along the line of publications and 
bulletins, which are published ‘fort- 
nightly. Director J. M. Clarke of 
the state museum has published the 
sixty-fourth report of the museum, 
an illustrated book of almost 300 
pages. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PERTH AMBOY. This city has 
gained national attention. The refu- 
sal of the children of M. F. Audsley, 
a British subject in business in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to salute the American 
flag has been the subject of official 
decision. Superintendent of Schools 
S. E. Shull, who sent the Audsley 
children home after they refused to 
salute the colors, put the matter up 
to the state board of education, and 
the state board replied that the rule 
must be obeyed by all children in 
public schools whenever a board of 
education in New Jersey adopts it as 
a part of the school routine. As the 
Perth Amboy board has adopted the 
rule it would seem that the Audsley 
children will have to participate in 
the daily salute if they are to enjoy 
the benefits of the public schools of 
the city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


READING. The City Normal 
Training school, Miss Martha A. 
Seiders, principal, is attracting much 
attention by the power developed in 
the writing of English. 

ALTOONA. This city has a situ- 
ation that is absolutely funny. 
There are nine members of a board 
of education to be elected this year, 
and there have been sixty-seven 
nominations for the nine places 
Absurd, to say the least. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Virgil A. Lewis has seen the en- 
tire school system of West Virginia 


develop. In 1867 there was not a 
state educational institution of any 
kind in the state, not a high school. 
It took forty-three years to make a 
professional normal school. The 
first normal school was made out of 
Marshall College in 1868 at Hunting- 
ton. Of course it was chiefly col- 
legiate and academic. The West 
Liberty Normal school was opened 
the same year, as was the one at 
Fairmount. These three, established 
in one year, were by the Republican 
administration. In 1873 the Demo- 
cratic party came into potwer and it 
established the normal schools at 
Shepherdstown, Athens, and Glen- 
ville. Thus the parties broke even 
in educational reputation. Now the 
entire six schools have become pro- 
fessional. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORD. The following let- 
ter of the three noble men-on the 
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Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damrosch - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Thomas Tapper - . Principal] 
EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to 6 p.m, 
ENROLLMENT : 


September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the 


remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col,, 405 Cooper “~ Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
g: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1305 Penn, Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Sie., 611 Swetland 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers- direct from schoo) autborities. 


tiers. Com 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


Positive personal recommenda- 


tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
RD . “ - jcado 





grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypew, M. A. 


BRIDGEWATER, 








‘QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
3 Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical —" of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBpury Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 
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Meneely Foundry, i 
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TRE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


-sixth year. 
Fm | our ae booklet ‘‘Teach asaB 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


Best Schools and Nene everywhere our 
usiness.’’ 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
The 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
Eastern Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and 
on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Private Schools in all lines of work. 


Reputation founded 
Telephone Connectien 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
gstablished 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975- 
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board of education speaks for it- 

self :— ; 

“His honor the mayor of Baltimore 
city :— 

“Sir: At the meeting of the board 
ef school commissioners held on Aug- 
ust 31 several changes of vital im- 
portance to the service were made. 
These changes were made without 
consultation with, or knowledge of, 
the recently-elected superintendent 
of public instruction, or any member 
of the board of superintendents. 
Three of the five commissioners who 
yoted for these changes have served 
barely two months, during which 
period the schools have been closed 
and the teachers scattered. Conse- 
quently the promotions and demo- 
tions then made were without the 
advice and counsel of the only per- 
sons whose knowledge and experi- 
enee fitted them to pass upon the 
relative merits of the members 0 
the teaching force and without the 
possibility -of personal investigation 
by individual members of the board 
of school commissioners. 


“Such actions yiolate the funda- 


mental principles on which a public 
school system should be conducted. 
the principles of respect for consti- 
tuted authority, respect’ for expert 
opinion and recognition of merit 
alone in promotions. 

“In a truly deliberative body, as 
the school board has heretofore been. 
a minority, however small. 
serve a useful purpose. But 
board as reorganized by you has 
ceased to be a deliberative body. 
Actions of most vital importance to 
the schools are determined upon, if 
not dictated, outside the board. and 
at the open meetings the Majority 
persistently refuse to discuss or de- 
fend. 

“Believing that the possibility has 
passed for us to render further pub- 
lic service as members of the board 
of school commissioners of Balti- 
more city, we tender our tesignations 


therefrom, to take effect immedi- 
ately. 


may 
the 


“Very respectfully, 
“Lawrason Riggs, 
“Robert M. Rother, 
“Hans Froelicher.” 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


MORE FOOD RIOTS ABROAD. 
The epidemic of food riots, which 
began in Wales, and then = spread 
through northern France. has now 
manifested itself in Vienna, where it 
assumed its most formidable shape. 
There the Socialists made use of the 
prevailing discontent to rally a mob 
of 50.000 outside the Rathhaus, to 
protest against the high prices of 
food. After listening to fiery 
speeches, the mob proceeded to the 
Parliament buildings, throwing 
stones, firing revolvers, and cheering 
for revolution. The rioters built 
barricades in the streets, from be 
hind which they fired upon. the 
charging troops; and, dispersed in 
one quarter, they quickly reassem- 
bled in another. These various 
demonstrations are symptoms of a 
widespread unrest, economic in its 
origin, but capable of being shaped 
to revolutionary ends if it is not 
somehow soothed and conciliated. 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
IN SPAIN. 

In Spain, what began as a labor 
movement has already changed into 
a revolutionary agitation so wide- 
spread and menacing that the 
government has proclaimed martial 
law all over the kingdom. The 
demonstrations have been most vio- 
lent at Valencia and Barcelona, 
which have long been centres of So- 
cialist propaganda. The suppression 
of public meetings and the other 
energetic steps taken by the govern- 
ment may check the movement be- 
fore it has passed all bounds, but the 
proclamation of a general strike 
throughout thé kingdom suggests a 
protracted and dangerous struggle. 
Meanwhile, as an added element of 
disorder, a considerable body of 
Portuguese royalists is assembled on 
Spanish territory, awaiting a chance 
to begin the long-advertised 
upon the Portuguese republic. 
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“Do you believe in using words of 
one syllable?” asked the student of 
politics. 

“Certainly not,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “Every real gentleman 
says ‘perquisites’ instead of ‘graft.’ ” 
—Washington Star. 


A young lady at school, engaged in 
the study of grammar, was asked if 
“kiss” ~was a common or proper 
noun. After some hesitation she re- 
plied: “It both common and 
proper, according to circumstances.” 
—Exchange. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


GUS EDWARDS AT BF. 


KBITH’S. 
Gus Edwards, the celebrated song 
writer and composer, author of 


“Sunbonnet Sue,” “Good-by, Lit- 
tie Girl, Good-by,” “Tammany,” 
“Louisiana Lou,” and over a hun- 
dred other popular hits, will be the 
principal attraction at B. F. Keith’s 
theatre next week.. The 1911-1912 
edition of the Song Reyue, as it 4s 
ealled, surpasses in spectacular 
beauty and originality even his great 
act of last year. One new song is 
“My Italian Romeo,” sung by Mr. 
Edwards and thirty Italian boys 
and girls in a stage setting repre 
senting a village in southern Italy. 
Another novelty is “By the Light of 
the Silvery Moon,” introduced in a 
scene showing a beautiful sylvan 
lake after nightfall. Mr. Edwards is 
supported by Lillian Boardman and 
a company of forty people. Other 
features will be Salerno, the Euro- 
pean juggler; Marie Gardner and 
Grant Stoddard in “Vaudeville Friv- 
olities”; Harlan Knight and ¢om- 
pany in “The Chalk Line”; the 
Thunderbolts, English musical come- 
dians; the Heim children; and Mel- 
rose, the clown with the tables and 
chairs. 


* 
- — 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
September are a character sketch of 
Representative Underwood, the 
leader of the Democratic majority in 
Congress, by Robert W. Woolley; a 
survey of the work of “Edwin Austin 
Abbey, America’s Greatest Illus- 
trator’; an illustrated article on 
“The Frenchman and the German in 
Africa,” by Edgar Allen Forbes; an 
account of the recent Universal 
Races Congress held in . London, 
with portraits of thirty of the lead- 
ing delegates from all parts of the 
world; a description of the under- 
taking of the geographers of all 
civilized nations to construct a map 
of the world on a scale of one to a 
million, by Herbert T. Wade; “An 
Experiment Station in Race Im- 
provement,” being an account of the 
work for feeble-minded youth con- 
ducted at Vineland, N. J.; and an 
atticle showing the practical out- 
come of the experiments carried on 
at the United States Forest Products 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. In 
“The Progress of the World” there 
is an excellent summary of the 
work of the special session of Con- 
gress, centring especially on prob- 
lems of the tariff and statehood, full 
comment on other news deévelop- 
ments of the month, including the 
labor troubles in Great Britain, and 
the usual comprehensive Sufyey 0! 
world politics. 
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With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girts, for boarding department. 
Beautiful vot) surroundiags, excellent 


ers. 
Tuition low, with allowance towards sehelar- 
. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Y R On August 6, 1911, we had a telegram from Geneva, Ohio, asking 

NEW us to recommend a man at ‘or teacher of grammar grades. 
We called up a Geneseo graduate at Interlaken by long distance telephone, whom we 


had located successfully last aang in Iron found he desired the place. We sent 
Mountain, Michigan, for similar work and a night lettergram to Geneva, Ohio, 








containing his record. The superintendent arranged by telegram to meet him in 
Buffalo the follewing day and the engagement was made. Would you not OHIO 
be very much pleased to have us send you in a similar manner to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


? 


= BREWER isc 


ABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORI 


NS FILLED CHICAGO 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° {ith Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY initocuces to Colleges, 


and FOR EIGN superior Profestors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women op 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
venga pe and Norma! School+ and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some Sy mee = 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For furt 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
11 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
ton 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * “s.2°sescon strect, Boe 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to schoo! officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gio-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Yar a 
: Winship We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country 
Teachers’ 











6 Beacon St. er 








7 Boston > Mass. 


ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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| PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


This text-book provides work in gmamer and composition 
irseventh and eighth grades. fhe lessons are presented in 


of five each ; two are devoted to grammar and three to ~ 


work—oral and written. 
who are seeking for a book for the 


rades named will 
to look into the nierits of this boo 


before making a 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. G; DAVIS 
of Rutgers College. 
[ln active preparation) 

The author has had many years of practical experience 
investigating Hosp 4 probiems in various pore of tae coun- 
try. In addition to this, knowing through his class work the 

s of the students, he has been able to produce one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-books on this subject. 
Diek C. Crosby, of Washington, has been good enough to 
review the manuscripts, making some valuable suggestions, 
which have been incorporated. 


Iliustrated with over 200 cuts in the text. 


‘No School Libeay.is Complae Wahou 
LIPPINCOTT’S Sew GAZETTEER 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 











Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


Philadelphia 
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A New Book in NATURE STUDY 


By Miner H. Paddock, Technical High 
School, Providence, R. I. 


“MINERAL SCIENCE: A 
Study of Inorganic Nature” 


»,—148 pages, illustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 


A Pupils’ Blank Exercise Book 


64 pages, to accompany, 20 cents. Introductory 
prices to schools. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
Boston, Mass., Publishers. 

Third edition of the Author's publications. 
Designed for Elementary Science in Secondary 
Schools and Normal Schools. Includes not only 
systematic training in Mineral Science (as a Study 
of Inorganic Nature), but physical and chemical 
experimentation arising from minerals. Arranged 
and adapted to classes in Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, Geology and First Year Science. 


Author's Introductory Proposition 


I will mail ‘‘Mineral Science’ (60 cents), and 
thy, Blank Book (20 cents), postage (8 cents ) pre- 
paid, on receipt of 60 cents, with privilege of return 
of books, money refunded, if on examination not of 
use. Address the author personally as above; men- 
tion Journal of Education. 

















SIMPLE PROBLEMS 





INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By 


BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Brie g¢ water, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, - 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


vocational efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

















